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Silver Thaw. 


Photograph by J. E. Livernois, Quebec. 


HERE is something incompar- 

ably grand about the rough Can- 

adian winter, snow crested and 
ice bound, checking all life in Nature 
while revealing its wonders in a crys- 
tallized beauty not surpassed by the 
beauty of the warmer seasons. 

The frost-laden wind from the un- 
known north sings a melancholy dirge 
from the scented pine-boughs, which 
rise and fall with soothing cadence in 
the still, clear air. It is the voice of 
the woods singing the Miserere over the 
withered remains of a joyful summer, 


past and gone. Never in its sunniest 
mood is there such pathos in its tones 
—such gloomy grandeur. 

White-mantled, grim, and cold, the 
ice monarch enters upon his long reign 
about the middle of November, when 
the days are shortening rapidly and the 
slanting rays of the sun shed but a 
sickly glamour over all; and, once es- 
tablished in his domain, he does not 
surrender his sceptre until quite an- 
nihilated by the repeated attacks of a 
reviving spring. 

The mighty rivers drained from the 
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Montreal People Cut Some ‘Ice 


Photegraph by W. Notman & Son, Montreal, 


hearts of the forests and the inmost re- 
cesses of lofty mountains, become sub- 
dued in their labors with the approach 
of winter. From the purring and gur- 
gling freedom that is theirs since early 
spring, they lapse into silence under a 
heavy coating of ice. Yet the currents 
‘roll on unceasingly, performing their 
perpetual labors without disturbing 
the awesome stillness that has become 
so general. The song-birds vanish in 
the wake of the south-bound sun, and, 
save for an occasional coferie of quarrel- 
some sparrows, the clear, crisp atmos- 
phere, backed by the deep blue heavens, 
is devoid of all visible form of life. 

The death of any season is to a cer- 
tain extent sad, but the last lingering 
days of a Canadian autumn are intensely 
so. The poor, shrivelled leaves, blown 
from the brittle twigs, cling to the cold 
ground and seem to beg mutely for re- 
lease from their misery. Can snow be 
aught but welcome to these faded off- 
spring of the trees, likewise shivering in 
their nakedness? Snow hides the de- 
structive work of its heartless forerun- 
ner, and warms the bosom of the earth 
which yet attempts to nourish stalks 
and roots. Beneath the surface how 
much life there is! 

Nature abounds in beauties far 
grander than any that have ever been 
fashioned by man, and in the lifeless 
winter months her hand seems gifted 


with a wondrous cunning. Too often 
do her kaleidoscope wonders pass un- 
noticed. Could any carnival attraction 
compare with the chaste magnificence 
of a silver thaw, when the vapor be- 
comes fixed to all visible growth, cloth- 
ing bare, outspread limbs with a coat 
of matchless beauty and spangling the 
dark, changeless firs like molten moon- 
beams ? 

Niagara in winter has, time and time 
again, evoked the praises of artists and 
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Boys’ Bob-sleds. 
Photograph by J. E, Livernois. 
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Montmorency Fails in 


Winter. 


Photograph by W. Notman & Son. 


poets, who have immortalized its frozen 
grandeur, so that mere reference to it 
here is sufficient. The same is in a 
measure true of Montmorency, the 
lofty picturesque torrent which in its 
summer freedom must be regarded as 
the chief point of beauty on the. trip 
from Montreal down the St. Lawrence. 
The gripping frost, so penetrating in 
this easterly section, stills the giant 
roar of the mighty cataract and in one 
night robs it of all power. The glory 
of life disappears, but in its place rises 
up a scene most beautiful and impres- 
sive, the crystallization of all former 
stages. 

The inhabitants of the warmer Ameri- 
can climes are, it is to be feared, too 


apt to regard the vast Dominion to the 
north of them as a land of unpleasant 
frigidity. It must be admitted that 
winter is, in some sections, a trifle 
lengthy, and perhaps a little more severe 
than absolute comfort demands, though 
the low inclination of the thermometer 
is not always felt to the extent that the 
mere figures would indicate, so invigor- 
ating is the air. A snow-storm some- 
times disturbs railway traffic to an un- 
pleasant degree, but a couple of stout 
locomotive engines, preceded by a 
plough, make very nearly as short work 
of any obstruction as does the electric 
sweeper on the city car-tracks. 

Canada has too often been maligned 
by exaggerated reports of its climatic 
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conditions, which, strange 
to say, appear to have heat- 
ed the imaginations of cer- 
tain journalists, who have 
showered the world with 
productions genuinely arc- 
tic indeed. There is no 
reason why Canada should 
be another name for “shiv- 
ering.” What is winter in 
reality but a spell of clear, 








bracing weather, relieved 
of all rawness by an ampli- 
tude of snow? Its effect 
upon such cities as Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and Ottawa is enlivening, 
as every year they become 
the scenes of festivities 
which are unequalled any- 
where in the world save per- 
haps in the capital city of 
the Russias. 

Though the natural com- 
plexion of the fourth season 
varies but little in Canada, 
and especially in the his- 
toric Province of Quebec, 
where it is seen at its best, 
the attendant amusements 
have, during the present 
decade, undergone many 
changes. Up to within a 
few years ago Montreal an- 
nually attracted large num- 
bers of Americans by winter carnivals, at 
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An Electric Snow-plough. 
Photograph by W, Notman & Son. 





"The World in Ice ''—Quebec Carni- 
val, 


Photograph by A. J. Rice, Montreal. 





A Snow-plough. 


Photograph by W. Notman & Son. 


which an imposing castle, built entirely 
of huge blocks of ice, was 
the piece de resistance. 
Dazzling during the day 
in the sun’s glow, and 
illumined at night by 
all kinds of strange and 
effective devices, it was 
in truth a drawing card. 
But all this has melted 
away. An over-supply, 
or, in other words, the 
constant repetition of 
the same thing, varied 
only by the style of ar- 
chitecture, finally de- 
stroyed interest, and 
the Montreal carnival 
has now become a pho- 
tographic reminiscence. 

Last year the citizens of Quebec at- 
tempted something of a similar nature, 
though of more modest dimensions, 
and the outcome was very gratifying. 
There was no mammoth ice palace to 
blind modest expectancy, but an ar- 
tistic tower reared its head within the 
walls of the “Ancient City,” while the 
“world in ice” and a frigid Statue of 
Liberty, also attracted much attention 
by their novelty and beauty. On the 
whole, however, the proceedings were 
very much the same as those that char- 
acterized the former productions in the 
metropolitan city. 

It was when carnivals were at their 
best that Canada became pre-eminently 
celebrated for the swift tobogganing, 
then so much in favor. Pilgrims trav- 
elled from afar in silk hats and patent- 
leather boots to have a slide down the 
icy heights on the strange-looking vehi- 
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Ice Tower, Quebec. 


Photograph by J. E, Livernois. 


cles. The excitement, the rapidity, and 
the soupgon of danger formed a combi- 
nation that could only be resisted by the 
exceptionally timid. The sport was very 
enjoyable, but it cannot be spoken of in 
the present tense, for tobogganing is 
practically a thing of the past. It is not 
entirely obsolete in Quebec, where en- 
thusiasts still trace a course down the 
face of the “Mound” that rises majesti- 
cally at the base of Montmorency, but 
that is not sufficient to form the nucleus 
of an encouraging reaction. 
Snow-shoeing has not been so entirely 
abandoned, though, sad to relate, it is 
fast losing the support it is entitled to, 
for of all the pleasures that ever en- 
ticed one away from acosey fire it is be- 
yond doubt the most tempting. Not 
so very many years ago a tramp was not 
considered complete without a sprink- 
ling of rosy-cheeked young women, 
whose splendid constitutions enabled 
them to cover ten and twelve miles 
without any inconvenience other than 
a masculine appetite. Now a woman is 
rarely seen on snow-shoes, while the 


only men who continue faithful to the 
former pastime are a handful of veter- 
ans who enjoy or require the exercise. 
It must not be supposed, however, 
that winter clubs do not still exist. 
The membership of several has, in fact, 
increased of late years through having 
become more social than athletic. The 
crisp snow is unmarked by the catgut 
shoe, though at one time the road to 
the rendezvous cracked beneath the 
weight of many feet. But the club- 
house remains an attractive spot to a 
visitor, for he will be given a true 
Northern welcome in the great wide 
hall, where the smoothly polished floor 
glistens with an invitation to dance, 











A Statue in Ice, 


Photograph by J. E. Livernois. 
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On the Cove Fields. 


Photograph by J. E. Livernois. 


while the roaring log-fire commands 
ease and comfort. 

Does anything of the past exist in- 
tact? it may be asked. That famous 
game of curling, imported from “auld 
Scotland,” has gained favor with rapid 
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strides, and to-day affords splendid rec- 
reation for men of all ages throughout 
the Dominion. Settlements dignified 
by the title‘of “village” produce good 
teams, and by continual practice a de- 
gree of excellence has been reached 











A Snow-shoe Party. 


Photograph by A. I. Rice. 
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that cannot. be equalled by the Cale- 
donian originators. While these hardy 
“ brithers of the broom ” put the stones 
on the frozen surface of a stream, the 
more accomplished colonists study the 
various points within the shelter of 
luxurious rinks. 


scientific, though not free from funks. 
Like golf, it may bé,-and is, greatly in- 
dulged in by men of ancient mien, who 
still possess iron muscles and unbent 
frames. 

Skating fell into disfavor when to- 
bogganing became the rage, but it was 
resuscitated with the decline of the sis- 
ter sport. Just now it is not in such 
high favor as it was three seasons back, 
for, like the snow-shoe club-houses, the 
rinks have become more social than 
athletic institutions, where the mem- 
bers walk about or sit in the waiting- 
rooms sipping undrawn tea. This is 
particularly true of the gentle sex and 
the more indolent of their worshipful 
admirers, though the great bulk of 
young manhood goes heartily in for 
skating in all its forms, from the maze- 
like fancy-figure display to the swiftest 
racing. This coming February the 
competition for the world’s champion- 
ship speed-skating will be held in Mont- 
real, when all the great cracks from 
the United States, Canada, and Europe 


Curling is a pleasant ° 
game to watch; quietly exciting and -° 
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will struggle 
for the proud 
honor. It is 
likely that a 
week of sports 
will be ar- 
ranged for, to 
which visiting 
Americans will 
be extended a 
hearty wel- 
come. 

Skating has, 
without doubt, 
received a 
great impetus 
through the in- 
troduction of 
hockey, which 
is to-day far 
and away the 
most popular 
game in the 
Dominion. 
And it is in a 
great measure 
due to this that 
other winter 
amusements 
have sunk into 
insignificance. 
Every young man who can_ balance 
himself on skates invests in a hockey- 
stick and endangers his very existence 








A Sidewalk in Montrea!, March, 
1896. 


Photograph by W. Notman & Son. 

















Citadel Hill, Quebec. 
Photograph by J. E, Livernois. 
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while acquiring a practical knowledge 
of the game. Everyone discusses hoc- 
key, and those who do not play natural- 
ly talk the most. It is a craze similar 
to that which becomes so contagious in 
the great Republic when the straggling 
uncut hair of the collegiates indicates 
the approach of the football season. As 
spectators the ladies often vie with the 
gentlemen at a match in their enthusi- 
astic ardor. 

Hockey is swifter than football or la- 
crosse ; it is more scientific, and it is 
quite as rough—a combination of qual- 
ities that has made it what it is to- 
day—the most popular and most truly 
national game to be seen in Canada. 
Clubs have sprung up everywhere in 
the country, and the playing of the 
various championship matches intrudes 
well upon the melting spring months. 
No player ever tires of the game any 
more than the looker-on ever loses in- 
terest in it. The strain is delightfully 
tense from the time the “puck” is 
placed to when the umpire raises his 
hand to signify a game lost and won. 
The spilling of more or less blood is 
the part of the proceedings that gives 
“color” to the scene. The crack play- 
ers are to be found in Montreal, Que- 
bec, Ottawa, and Winnipeg. The first- 
named city boasts of no less than four 
senior teams, one of which, the Victo- 
rias, holds the championship of Canada. 

Americans last year had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing hockey, when two crack 
Montreal teams played a series of 
matches in 
some of the 
principal cit- 
ies of the 
Fast. 

An article 
such as this 
would not be 
complete 
without men- 
tion of the 
magnificence 
of the winter 
equipages to 
be seen in 
the streets of 
the large cit- 
ies, Montreal 
in particular. 














A Montreal Jehu. 
Photograph by W. Notman & Son. 
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An Ice Shove at Montreal. 
Photograph by W. Notman & Son, 


These are extravagantly indulged in by 
people of means, with the result that each 
year witnesses some innovation either in 
the style of sleigh or the arrangement 
of the horses. A tandem club drive will 
be made up of fours-in-hand, unicorns, 
tandems, and pairs, each equipage rival- 
ling the other in attractiveness and 
novelty. Not only are the horses and 
sleighs handsome in every particular, 
but the magnificence of the robes is in 
itself a treat to Southern eyes. Musk- 
ox is the prime favorite, and hundreds 
of these expensive and gorgeous hides 
are to be seen in an afternoon, but sil- 
ver fox is preferred by some of ex- 
tremely select tendencies. 

The coon-cloaked Jehu always makes 
his sleigh inviting and comfortable by 
generously draping it with robes of 
black bear, though there are a few who 
still possess valuable hides torn from 
the now almost extinct bison. 

If Canada does not present the same 
attractions that it had a few years ago, 
there are others that will probably 
prove equally interesting, if less spec- 
tacular; for even amusements, like 
everything else in the world, must 
change. 








MODES AND MANNERS OF SEVENTY YEARS 


WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF FASHION PLATES AND OTHER PICTURES 
FROM GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


By Grace E. Drew 


First Paper 


to conduct an American magazine 

for women, or, as they named it 
in 1830, this periodical’s birth-year, and 
long after, a “ Lady’s Book.” 

Previous to 1830, modish women in 
the United States depended for their 
dress hints upon imported colored 
plates, which were lent about in friendly 
and moneyed neighborhoods. Women 
who had little to spend in dressing, 
then as now, copied the gowns of 
wealthy ones. 

Mr. Godey’s original idea was to place 
within popular reach a monthly publi- 
vation which should deal with all sub- 
jects of vital interest to the women of 
that time. First in importance, as they 
became the first within the covers, were 
to be fashions in dress ; colored pictures 
with full descriptions. Then would fol- 
low minute advices about the toilette, 
with tried recipes for emphasizing 
physical beauty. Fancy needle-work 
was to be considered. Dancing and 
driving, not then as now a young lady’s 
pleasures, rather her accomplishments, 
Mr. Godey thought should have stately 
consideration. Love stories, touching 
verses, occasional decorous song's, would 
have frequent place. But next in mo- 
ment to fashions should appear earnest 
columns for the moral guidance of 
ladies. 

This manner of. conducting a home- 
magazine is so familiar to women of to- 
day, that it is difficult to realize at once 
with what unique satisfaction Godey’s 
“Lady’s Book,” first issued in July of 
1830, was welcomed. For a few seasons 
it was alone in its field, but such money 
returns and general esteem resulted to 
the keen-sighted editor, only twenty- 
six when his magazine took practical 
form, that others fell to imitating his 
model. In 1834 and 1835 we find edi- 
torial repudiation of spurious “ ladies’ 
books” which had come up in studied 
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likeness to the original. Mr. Godey 
assured his readers that the excellence 
of his own magazine would be main- 
tained, and thanked its friends for their 
loyalty. 

He kept his promise. Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, for dozens of years, was the open 
guide and counsellor in nearly every 
American household where culture and 
a love of good reading obtained ; and 
wherever, to this day, there is an old- 
time attic, there can you find, if you are 
so fortunate as to be permitted to rum- 
mage amid family treasures, scores of 
bound volumes of this, the first woman’s 
magazine. More than one belle of 1895 
and 1896 laughingly has said to me that 
she came across the suggestion for 
some fascinating costume in one of 
Grandma’s Lady’s Books in the attic. 











The Fist Picture in Godey'’s (1830). 
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It has been thought that a brief ré- 
sumé of manners and modes beginning 
with 1830 would prove interesting to 
others of Grandma’s progeny. The 
French say that the modes are a per- 
petual beginning-over. So, indeed, 
from lengthy study, it appears even by 
the plates. At intervals, too, a season 
comes when all previous fashions are 
summed in the women’s clothing of the 
day. The years 1895 and 1896 are 
such; and the indications are that, dur- 
ing the closing years of this century, 
women will continue to select from all 
modes that have been before, such 
fabrics and lines and notions as please 
them individually. 

The year 1830, and those just before 
and after, were turbulent ones in the 
world of fashion, as in that of state and 
society. Frocks were short to shoe- 
tops, or long to the ground; sleeves 
balloon-like, or painfully close; hair 
high and low, within a brief time. Of 
these changes I shall try to give a con- 
secutive idea farther on. 

Andrew Jackson, he of the lowly 
blood, the reddish hair, the violent tem- 
per, the great heart, the wonderful love 
for an unhappy wife, was President of 
the United States from 1829 to 1837. 
The country then, as now, was in the 
throes of a money question. There 
was no rightful mistress of the White 
House, Mrs. Jackson having died be- 
tween the days of her husband’s elec- 
tion and inaugural, somewhat, it was 
said, to the country’s relief, because in 
her younger life unkind words of her 
had been gossiped. Faithful lover, loyal 
husband, Andrew Jackson throughout 
his association with Rachel Donelson, 
or Rachel Donelson Jackson, never 
failed to avenge lying tongues, whether 
to do so he had to depose a government 
officer or to fight a duel. As a girl, 
Rachel Donelson was said to have had 
an exceptionally vivacious and unruly 
temperament. Saddened by disap- 
pointments, before her marriage to 
Jackson, she became careless of her 
personal charms, morose, and later reli- 
gious to an extreme. After her death 
her husband sought consolation in his 
wife’s faith, He wrote of her: “Her 
face was fair, her person pleasing, her 
temper amiable, her heart kind. 
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A being so gentle and so virtuous 
slander might wound, but could not 
dishonor. Even Death, when he tore 
her from the arms of her husband, 
could but transport her to the bosom 
of her God.” This was inscribed upon 
her memorial tablet. 

Mrs. Jackson’s young niece, and the 
youthful wife of Andrew Jackson’s 
adopted son, acted as hostesses at the 
White House during General Jackson’s 
presidency. But social life at the Capi- 
tal was not full-hearted under such con- 
ditions. Nor could there be for the 
nation during this period an enno- 
bling example of domesticity at the 
President’s home such as that by which 
we of late years have been charmed. 

Neither were there other prominent 
women in our land during the period 
of which I write in this issue—1830 to 
1837. It struck me amusingly, as I 
looked over the earlier Gopry’s, that 
queens and poetesses were the only in- 
dividuals that Mr. Godey had thought 
important enough to specify. Perhaps, 
even more than the curious quirks 
of the fashion, that fact is the most in- 
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teresting with reference to those times. 
Magazines and newspapers of the ’90’s 
now being filled with accounts of promi- 
nent women who are one’s very friends, 
it seems odd indeed that only seventy 
years ago poetesses were the only 
“new” women. 

In France, during these years, Louis 
Philippe, with his wife, Marie Amélie, 
reigned, This’ queen is said to have 
been “of a well-cultivated mind and 
amiable in her manner.” Adelaide, who 
seems to have had no striking charac- 
teristics, with her husband, William IV., 
ruled in England. 
These matters are 
of interest because 
it is believed that 
a long study of 
modes, which in- 
clude manners, re- 
veals a subtle con- 
nection between 
what perhaps are 
the greatest affairs 
of the nation, its 
political condi- 
tions, and the least, 
its women’s cos- 
tuming. I cannot 
hope, in the space 
these accounts are 
to fill, to do more 
with that point, 
however, than to 
indicate it. 

Mr. Godey, in all 
his connection with 
the Magazine (for- 
ty-seven years), seems not only to have 
undertaken to please and inform his 
readers, but to instruct them. There 
are regular accounts of the fashions 
of the hour, and nearly as systematic 
talks upon what is ideal in dress. Tight 
stays, for example, are condemned in 
a dignified manner, and women are 
exhorted to remember that graceful 
lines in the costume should be of first 
consideration. Much like the chats in 
periodicals of the present day were 
these sesthetic counsels. Much, too, 
like many vagaries of ’96’s modes, were 
numbers of those in the ’30’s. I will 
say though, that if my vision is reliable, 
we wear in 96 no such exaggerations 
as Grandma put on in ’36. 
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So, it yet may be that talk about what 
women ought, and ought not, to do in 
the way of clothing and decorating their 
person is not useless. In an early num- 
ber I find, written editorially, an inter- 
esting paragraph about what men think 
of the clothing of women dear to them. 
It is reproduced here. 


There are few parents, and perhaps no 
lovers, who would not wish to see the objects 
of their solicitude and affection distinguished 
by the fashionable adjustment of their per- 
sons; if a beautiful mode of hat, a rich pat- 
tern for a dress, a more gracefully falling cape, 
a sleeve upon which 
that cape may rest and 
beautifully expand the 
outline of the shoul- 
ders—a more charac- 
teristic mode of dis- 
playing the hair— 
whether by the rich 
fold, the playful ring- 
let or the madonna- 
like braid. If all.or 
either of these be in- 
troduced, Fashion 
rules the interregnum 
and Philosophy is dis- 
armed; for all doc- 
trines to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the 
very form of the body 
depends, to the public 
eye, upon the dress in 
which it ‘‘ moves and 
has its being.” 


But many times 
this pioneer in 
women’s magazine 
education was not 
so sociable in his 
manner of considering the gentler sex. 
A woman of this day, 96, accustomed 
to such freedom as Grandma would 
have been scandalized to have heped 
for, might think, if she read some of 
those old talks, that the editor was 
scolding. But I dare say that women 
then, as now, admired a man for fear- 
lessly taking them to task when they 
seemed more than half to deserve it. 

The first picture in the first issue is 
that of a woman in a short blue frock 
that has a rather jaunty air about it. 
The tremendous bonnet is not unsug- 
gestive of those piled with quantities 
of trimming such as we wore in the 
country last summer. An elaborate 
description of the entire costume is re- 
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printed. The writer does not say, how- 
ever, that in the original illustration 
the woman’s cheeks are dreadfully 
pink, with no effort to blend the color- 
ings. The mode is English; the book 
tells you. 


A jaconet muslin gown; the corsage sets 
close to the shape, is made up to the throat and 
to fasten behind. Long sleeves of the usual 
fulness. The bottom of the skirt is cut in 
points ; they are surmounted by a rich embroid- 
ery over which is a pointed band to correspond 
with the bottom ; another row of embroidery, 
also surinounted by points, compietes the 
trimming. The pelisse worn over this dress 
is of gros de Tours, color bleu de Berry. 

The skirt is open before, so as to let the 
under dress be partially seen. A very rich 
embroidery in white floize silk adorns the 
fronts. The corsage sets close to the shape. 
The pelerine is of a large size, and consists of 
two falls, each of which is embroidered to 
correspond with the fronts. The sleeve is 
not altogether so wide as usual ; it is finished 
at the wrist by a plain cuff, surmounted by 
an embroidery to correspond with the fronts, 
but considerably smaller. . Head-dress, a gros 
de Napies bonnet ; the colour is 
a new shade of vapeur. We 
refer to our print for the shape 
of this bonnet, which is equally 
novel and becoming. The trim- 
ming consists of a mixture of 
neuds of gauze riband and field 
flowers arranged in profusion 
around the crown. The brim, 
wider on one side than on the 
other, is decorated in the inside 
with neuds of 
riband mingled 
with ends. The 
strings hang 
loose; full ruff 
of blond net; 
dark citron kid 
gloves; half 
boots, the lower 
part black kid; 
the upper, dark 





citron gros de 
Naples, laced 
with blue ; par- 
asol of a large 
size, 

The hue “bleu 
de Berry,” 
which one la- 
zily would 
like to trans- 
late “blue- 
berry,” prob- 
ably was a 





Some Headgear from the Styles of 
1831. 
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shade, similar to our army 
blue, which was in especial 
favor at the period with a 
woman then prominent in 
France, the Duchess of Berry. 

These early 
fashion-writers 
were, to us, 
confusingly fa- 





miliar with French. 
Many of their terms are 
not compre- hensible 
to present-day readers. 
They must 
have im- 


pressed women 
much at the time. 
Excepting “Tril- 
by,” I think I never 
have had greater 
difficulty than with 
some of these old 
magazines, in read- 
ing a book written 
in the English lan- 
guage. “ Nouds,” to speci- 
fy, are only innocent knots. 
“Vapeur” is only vapor. 
“ Ribands ” simply ribbons. 
“Gros” in many cases 
seems to mean only silk ; as 
‘eros de Naples,” “ gros de 
Tours,” particular weaves 
from those cities, so far 
as I can discover. 

The second figure, published some 
months later than the first, represents 
a Philadelphia fashion! This no doubt 
will amuse those persons who never 
tire of that one of the three original 
jokes upon which I believe all others 
are founded; the proverbial lack of 
enterprise in Philadelphia. Yet the 
first woman’s magazine was published 
there! Very proper is this young wom- 
an of Philadelphia. Her skirt is a bit 
short, but she seems not to be so con- 
scious of it as are some of our modern 
women who have reasoned out for rainy- 
day and bicycle purposes why no wom- 
an need be immodest in abbreviated 
skirts. 

Miss Philadelphia wears white stock- 
ings; these are not mentioned in the 
following original description. And her 
dress, shaped like ours of to-day, in 
color duplicates the chameleon taffe- 
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tas which we have all been buying so 
recently. 


A frock of changeable gros de zane, the 
body plain behind and full in front, worn oc- 
casionally with a pelerine of the same ; the 
frill of which is very deep and full at the 
shoulders, becoming gradually narrower and 
plainer as it descends to the belt. The skirt 
of this dress is made extremely wide, and is 
set on the body with five plaits only, one in 
front, one on each side, and two behind ; 
these plaits are, of course, very large. The 
bottom of the skirt is finished with a thick 
cord sewed into the hem. The sleeves are 
very wide till they reach the elbow, and fit 
tightly to the lower part of the arm. 

The ruffle round the neck and hands is of 
plain bobbinet quilling ; Bonnet of Dunstable 
straw trimmed with a band and strings of 
broad pink satin ribbon. Large scarlet shawl 
of embroidered Canton crape. 


The descriptions of how women should 
and should not dance make entertain- 
ing reading. A few extracts are given. 
One can imagine that no conscientious 
young lady, after such admonition, ever 
again would seek to “ detain ” the hand 
of a partner in the dance. Nowadays, 
with a private dancing-teacher, “from 
New York,” in every little village, not 
to mention the smaller cities, our young 
people acquire what they should know 
about the poetry of motion with less 
head-labor. 

Ah! those dear 6ld funny tinies when 
a lady, while dancing, “ held her dress in 
the thumb and forefinger of each hand.” 
Would a modern belle bear herself thus 
in perpetual obeisance? Yes, for mas- 
querading purposes, and in affectionate 
dance of Grandma’s minuet. 


It is decidedly inelegant and awkward for 
one foot to be constantly active and correct in 
its movements, while the other remains com- 
paratively unemployed. 

The countenance, during a dance, should 
be illumined by a smile ; it is perfectly absurd 
for a young lady to exhibit a melancholy as- 
pect amid the gaieties of a ball-room, and 
painful to see her assume an aspect of care 
when going through a quadrille, as it induces 
the spectators to imagine that the performance 
of the steps or figure so entirely engrosses her 
faculties, that she is incapable of partaking in 
the pleasure of the dance, 

It is also proper that the arms should be 
properly supported, and not suffered to weigh 
or drag upon those of the persons with whom 
it may be proper to join hands in the course of 
the dance. To say nothing of the positive im- 
propriety of falling into such an error, the 
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mere act, during its continuation, is quite de- 
structive to grace, which cannot exist where 
ease is not apparent. Elegance without affecta- 
tion may be shown in presenting the hand to 
a partner; rustic abruptness and childish 
timidity are equally to be avoided ; a modest 
confidence is the golden mean to be observed 
in this as in every other department of ball- 
room dancing. 

To grasp the hand of a person with whom 
it is necessary to join hands, to detain it when 
it should be relinquished, are faults which, we 
trust, our reader’s good sense would prevent 
her from committing, even when dancing with 
one of her own sex. 

Care must be taken neither to raise the 
shoulders nor to spread the arms too far out. 
The proper situation of the arms in dancing is 
a little in front of the body. The dress should 
be held between the forefinger and thumb of 
each hand. It is a matter of importance to 
overcome both tremor and rigidity of the fin- 
gers, which should be gracefully grouped, so 
that the palms be seen partially in front. 


After numbers of papers describing 
dancing, Gopry’s comes out with a 





their fluttering veils and swathing 
skirts. I find no mention of what sort 
of garments were worn beneath the 
skirt. It is probable that Grandma 
would have been horrified at the idea 
of laying aside linen for any of the pre- 
sent modes in athletic dressing. 

A few remarks about my lady’s horse- 
manship I have thought I would quote. 
Mostly the long accounts are, to nov- 
ices, tedious descriptions of things that I 





” 


“Plea for Dancing.” One may guess, 
in those staid times, how such a bold 
challenge, even after months of famil- 
iarity with the crime itself, must have 
shocked many good folk in New Eng- 
land who otherwise doted upon the 
Lady’s Book. 

I did not, perhaps others do not, 
know how general, in the days of 1830, 
was women’s interest in horseback rid- 
ing. To our tailor-made eyes the hab- 
its of that day were preposterous, with 


should think they would not in the least 
know how to go about doing. The ac- 
companying page (18) of curious pict- 
ures shows Grandma on her palfrey. 


Riding, it is generally admitted, ranks in 
the first class of exercises; but it is an art 
which those who are unskilled in, can never 
sufficiently appreciate or truly enjoy. 

When the lady is seated, the groom fastens 
the habit below her left foot, either by pins or 
a brooch. 

A lady should ride her palfrey, even as 
some water-fowl passes onward with the tide, 





Instruction in Dancing, 1830. 
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seeming, in the eye of fancy, by the concord 
of its motions with the undulation of the 
water, to be a portion of the stream, on the 
surface of which it floats. 


Of the bonnets pictured (page 15) I 
found no descriptions, but they are big 
enough to speak for themselves. They 
have a familiar aspect. This winter's 
modes in placing feathers, in knotting 
ribbons, are related to those of 1831. 


r 


just now a favourite amusement for the fair 
Parisians. Each bow is mounted on a wire 
or long pin. Gold bandeaux ala Ferroniére 
are much worn across the forehead, with the 
hair in bands, even under bonnets, for visiting. 


Iam sure our own heads will ache 
with sympathetic weight-pains, if we 
do not pass to another subject. 

Gentlemen of 1896, why do you com- 
plain of the “exaggerated” hats worn 





1831. 


These paragraphs tell of the illustrated 


‘coiffures on page 15. 


A braid of hair, entwined with pearls, is 
brought round the head. The hind hair is ar- 
ranged on the summit of the head in bows ; 
the bows crossed by a band of white rib- 
bon, which connects two bouquets of white 
roses, the one placed on the left side in front, 
the other on the right towards the back of the 
head. 

The hair is usually dressed with two large 
soft bows on the summit of the head, or with 
a crown of braids. In either case, they are 
surrounded with a sort of half-garland of 
flowers; while for half-dress, a bunch of 
clipped gauze ribands, in the form of an arti- 
choke is placed in the centre. The manufact- 
ure of these cockades, which are usually of 
gauze riband, shaded in the same colour, forms 


to the play in this year of refinement ? 
You never sat behind a bonnet such as 
that worn by a woman of 1831, with a 
veil like that between two worlds! Nor 
did you ever strive for a view in the 
neighborhood of such a head-dress as 
that of the other lady in the picture of 
1831. You have much to be thankful 
for. Let not your complaints too far 
provoke the gracious women of your 
time, lest, with these models which 
are now made public, you be punished 
for your ingratitude. Tell the fair one 
beside you how very much nicer she is 
than her grandmother, and how very 
much smaller is her bonnet than was 
hers! Show some human appreciation 
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of the improved modern 
woman! Stop calling 
her the “new” woman, 
and give to her a word 
of encouragement. 

Descriptions of these 
curious costumes of 1831 
with their enormous 
head-coverings as they 
originally appeared are 
as follows : 


A walking dress of change- 
able gros de Naples trimmed 
down the front with leaves 
of the same, somewhat in- 
creasing in size as they 
yi The pelerine 
trimmed with four rows of 
small piping and a deep frill, either of worked 
muslin or blond lace. Bonnet of apple green 
satin ornamented with lilac flowers and lilac 
gauze ribbon. 


And: 


An evening dress of gros des Indes, the cor- 
sage fluted in front, and finished at the top 
with narrow blond edging and white satin, the 
skirt trimmed round the bottom with bias 
folds of the same material as the dress, edged 
with narrow blond, and finished with bows of 
gauze ribbon. Short beret sleeves over which 
are loose full sleeves of blond. Hair in large 
bows and plaits on the top, and in loose full 
curls on thetemples. Flow- 
ers of blue and silver. 


Three charming wom- 
en of the year of 1833 
are grouped on page 16 
of this account. Such 
details as are needed in 
description in two of 
them are these : 


Dressof white Cachemire 
a colonnes, high corsage 
drape, with borders to cor- 
respond with the pattern of 
the dress ; short sleeves of 
white gros de Naples under 
long crepelisse sleeves ; hat 
of grenat velvet trimmed 
with torsades of velvet and 
a green bird of Paradise. 

Evening dress, Blue wa- 
tered silk faconnée rayée, 
with tulle and satin folds 
on the body. 


Very little light, in 
words, is shed upon the 
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fascinating young wom- 
an with the odd head- 
dress. The artist, how- 
ever, saw the head-cov- 
ering as geranium pink, 
the gown as peacock 
blue, and the fichu as 
white. 

In a column called 
“The Guide to Dress,” 
one A. de M., in Octo- 
ber, 1833, writes a chat- 
ty letter to an imaginary 
Louisa, from which we 
may learn much of the 
fashions of the period. 
She says: 


Muslin dresses or pelisses, organdie brodee 
lined with different colours are worn for half- 
dress, the capes trimmed with a quantity of 
lace ; betwixt the rows of lace are ornaments 
of gauze riband. 

The luxury of habit shirts is carried this 
year to a greater extreme than ever, and you 
would scarcely believe to what an extrava- 
gant price we go for the collifichets. In more 
dressy toilettes, I have seen some very pretty 
gauzes used for those which are made with 
short sleeves. These dresses are generally a 
corsages a pointes, trimmed with white and 
black blonde. 

Some ladies use old-fashioned laces to 
trim those which are less dressy. The former 
have always an under-dress either of satin or of 
gros de Naples of the same 
colour with the gauze, and 
sometimes the white ones 
are lined with colours, 
pink, blue, lilac, citron and 

English green. 

I must mention to you a 
riding-habit, which I in- 
tend to take with me to the 
country for my riding ex- 
cursions, and which every 
person to whom I have 
shown it, thinks beautiful. 
You know we never trust 
a tailor with the making of 
those costumes, but on the 
contrary we put them into 
the hands of our most ex- 
perienced dressmakers ; 
they are thus much more 
graceful than when made 
by men. 

The petticoat of my habit 
is of dark green cashmere ; 
the corsage is a beautiful 
canezou of plaited batiste, 
and embroidered. This 
canezou has a small em- 
broidered collar, trimmed 
with a Valenciennes lace, 
under which a cravat is 
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placed, which ought always to consist of china 
or watered gros de Naples. I have several 
canezous, but I have described the prettiest. 


A. de M. also says 


Paroquet green is a color spoken of as 
fashionable. 


And that 


Instead of buskins, which are only worn of 
a morning, [have had laced gaiters of bronze 


No one would dream nowadays of 
having a dressmaker make a habit for 
one, “ because it would be more grace- 
ful than that made by a tailor.” I 
suppose the social standing of a woman 
wearing a dressmaker-made riding- 
habit in this year of perfect fits and 
straight lines in useful gowns, would 
require investigating. 

Of the single figure, 1834, the art 
critic of Gopry’s—Mr. Godey, I suspect, 
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gros de Naples, to wear with English leather 
shoes of that colour. 

For dinner I have a lawn dress of lilac a 
Voreille brochee of the same colour, with short 
sleeves, the corsage a drape et pointe, the man- 
tille of black blonde. With this I wear long 
open-worked mittens, exceedingly fine. When 
I have not my head dressed, I wear with 
this toilette a small cap of black blonde with 
flowers of the colour of the dress, and gauze 
ribands. I have another dress for rainy 
weather. It is of China silk, with a bronze 
ground. It has small ramages of bright col- 
ours, a flat corsage and pelerine to match, with 
long points embroidered, and borders of dif- 
ferent colours. I have also had made for this 
neglige, a hat of téssu straw, with a half-veil 
of black blonde, and black ornaments. 

Aprons of moire in deep colours, either em- 
broidered or trimmed with black lace, are 
quite the rage. Small bags of figured gros de 
Naples or of black lace, lined with light 
colours are worn more than ever. 


— writes the description of the fash- 
ion: 


The great effect of the bosom cut of this 
beautifully figured dress can be easily under- 
stood, and the fine charm which it gives to the 
neck is particularly winning. There is also a 
beautiful sweep of the swelling outline in the 
bosom and hip, and it appears to us, that the 
ingenuity exhibited in forming this style is 
indicative of the highest knowledge of the art 
of adapting dress te the perfect beautifying of 
the human figure. 


In spite of their tiny mouths those 
women of the ’30’s had their special fas- 
cinations. 

Like a little ingénue from one of Mr. 
Frohman’s 95 companies, comes up the 
young woman of 1835, with her low- 
gowned pink dancing-frock, and her 
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hair tumbling toward her ears. Really 
one wonders, did this interesting girl 
thrive so long ago? 

In the earlier numbers of the maga- 
zine no mention, except the most for- 
mal, is made of children. They seem 
to have been regarded neither as house- 
hold pets nor as young bothers. Their 
duties to their parents are the only 
matters early insisted upon. In 1837 
there is a picture of a wee girl in pan- 
talettes and other strange garments, 
with her hair done just as the children 
of our time wear theirs. The mother 
has, besides her huge skirts, one of 
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their callow brood, unmolested by the wanton 
tyranny of schoolboy pranks. 

The hallowed affection of such a husband 
is the far-off goal to which the adoring wife’s 
most ardent wishes fly, born upon the strong, 
untiring pinion of woman’s faithful and un- 
ending love. 

Cheered by the smile of such a faultless 
being, the envious summer’s parching heat, 
the winter’s pinching cold, to her impart no 
pang; they pass unheeded by her well-de- 
fended head, light as the fleecy cloud, unre- 
garded as zephyr’s balmy breath. Supported 
by his manly form, what sorrow can assail, 
what anxious care invade her bosom’s calm 
repose ? 

Serene as the smooth surface of the glassy 
lake, unruffled by the storm’s rude breast, her 
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those lovely silk aprons which never 
ought to have gone out of fashion. 


It is, I think, in giving advice to 
women with reference to their mar- 
riage, that the originator of the wom- 
an’s magazine shows most picturesque 
fitness for his work. Women who be- 
lieved such fine things of men, and 
women who wanted to, must have been 
gratified to read descriptions of this 
sort of a husband: 


The fond, protecting love of a devoted hus- 
band is like the tall and stately poplar that 
rears its graceful head beside some happy cot 
to which its leafy honours afford reviving 
shade ; while its spreading branches shelter 
the melodious songsters of a verdant grove, 
who within its hallowed precincts nurture 


peaceful hours speed on pleasure’s wing. 
How pleasant is such a union ! 


But brave indeed would be the editor 
of the woman’s magazine of to-day who 
in the following way settled the per- 
plexing question, ‘Should a woman 
obey her husband ?” 


No woman should marry without first 
knowing her husband’s character so well that 
she may obey him with discretion and safety. 
She yields herself at the altar to his disposi- 
tion, from which even an attempt to fly is a 
crime. A wife who contradicts her husband 
is foresworn. No matter what manner of 
man he may be, she must obey him if she 
keeps her oath. 


Mr. Godey, I think, had no intention 
of writing for women humorously. 
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Mr. Mayer. 


to have turned cranky on the sub- 

ject of specialization, it is only nat- 
ural that the arts should catch the 
plague—or, that the plague should catch 
the arts. So it has come to pass that 
every artist—serious, comic, or serio- 
comic—is born with, achieves, or has 
thrust upon him, a specialty. In these 
overcrowded days one must be not alone 
“advertised by loving friends,” but 
made familiar by some trade-mark. So 
everybody learns to recognize a Gibson 
girl, a Wenzell woman, or a Taylor-made 
maid, or a Sullivant mannikin, or a 
“Zim” exaggeration, or Opper’s mid- 
dle-aged middle-class, or a Frost ple- 
beian, or a Newell spook, or a Phillips 


| N days when the whole world seems 





animal, or a Woolf gamin, or a Howarth 
drama, or any of a number of such de- 
lights, as far as one can see her, him, 
or it. 

The trade-mark theory has been car- 
ried even to the point of actual copy- 
righting, as in the case of certain inter- 
minable gnat-swarms of ‘Brownies ;” 
and, latterly, in that of an unspeakable 
“Yellow Kid” over which rival news- 
papers fight. Would that between the 
two stools the horror might fall to the 
ground ! 

This specialization has its justifica- 
tions, as I have said, but it is not alto- 
gether indispensable to individuality, 
and leaves it particularly satisfactory to 
find a man whose specialty is versatility. 
The most truly versatile caricaturist 
now at work—indeed, so far as I can 























The Latest Portrait of Cohn-and-Doyle. 


From “ Truth.” 
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find, the most versatile in 
the history of caricature— 
is Mr. Henry Mayer. When 
one considers, further, the 
uniform felicity, originali- 
ty, and accuracy of his im- 
mense output, one must ac- 
knowledge his right to the 
very highest contemporary 
recognition. While his 
work is by no means with- 
out that charm of person- 
ality that makes it recog- 
nizable at sight by one fa- 
miliar with much of it, it 
is notably free from that 
slavish self-imitation and 
that tireless repetition of 
types which so many ar- 
tists affect, and which make 
a regular reading of the 
comic papers an increas- 
ingly melancholy practice. 

Mr. Mayer's work is in- 
formed with a considera- 
ble, though not exclusive, 
German spirit. But this is 





The Wolf and the Lambs. 


From “ Truth.” 


by no means a fault in a comic 
artist, as German humor is 
more unctuous and rollicking 
than the English or the 
French, though it is less sub- 
\ tle than the French or the 
\ American. Certainly no na- 
\ tion supports such excellent 
comic papers as we. Even the 
irresistible Fliegende Blatter, 
which is often called the best 
journal of its class in the 
world, lacks the finesse and 
the polish of our Life, and the 
splendor of Truth. Anyway, 
Mr. Mayer draws for all 
Me: three. 
nage He was born in Germany, 
/ July 18, 1868, at that Rhine 
town made dear to Protes- 
Young America: ‘You robbed the farmer in '73!"’ tants and punsters by Lu- 
From “ Truth.” ther’s Diet of Worms. 
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Three Little Maids from Coin’s Financial School. 


From “ Truth.” 


One of the chief contributors to Mr. 
Mayer's versatility is his unusual ac- 
quaintance with all sorts and national- 
ities of mankind. To be born and 
reared in Germany, and to have lived 
in England, Mexico, and America, and 
to have travelled widely besides, is not 
the lot of every acute observer of his 
silly fellow-mankind. Mr. Mayer grad- 
uated from the Gymnasium at Worms 
at the age of sixteen. He went from 
there to England and held a clerkship 
in a broker’s office. Finding this little 
suited to his taste, he came over seas to 
Cincinnati and drew for a comic paper 
there, called Sam the Scaramouch, which 





Spaghetti and Gesticulation. 
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went the way of most comic papers, 
good and bad, into the sardine-packed 
limbo of “discontinued” publications. 
Thence Mr. Mayer went to Mexico, and 
soon to Texas, where he became a clerk 
again, this time in a general store, 
where, as he catalogues it, he “sold 
coal-oil, beer, ‘ pants,’ molasses, rails, 
and other household furnishings.” 
Chicago next called him, by way of 
Cincinnati, and he drew for another 
ephemerid, Light, and for various news- 
papers. On one of his journeys to Eu- 
rope four years ago he formed a con- 
nection with Fliegende Blitter, and does 
special work for its pages. On his re- 





The Story of an Italian Dinner-table. 
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turn to this country his drawings found 
wider and wider market among the best 
periodicals that use illustrated jokes; 
and something less than three years 
ago he settled in New York. 

A sterling feature of Mr. Mayer’s 
work is the correctness of his drawing 
and his unusual success with figures in 
all sorts of motion. This consorts ill 
with the story of his schooling; as a 
youth at the Gymnasium he was dis- 
tinguished more for his bad work in 
the drawing-classes than for excellency. 
He studied awhile later at the Cincin- 
nati Art School—at the time Charles 
Howard Johnson was there, by the 
way. But, on the whole, Mr. Mayer 
must be considered self-taught. He 
has been thorough in his schooling and 
has acquired a most excellent working 
knowledge of anatomy. 

His ideas and jokes are, almost with- 
out exception, his own. In these he 
shows many minds. He is now a satir- 
ist by means of some neat classic or 
Egyptian anachronism, such as_ the 
satyr-familias who orders her young 
to quit sliding down the hill since she 
cannot afford to continue reseating 
their shaggy “nether integuments” ; 
or such as the really beautiful idyl of 
the roof-garden with the Egyptian 
lovers and its decorative border of 
sacred cats. He is now a caricaturist 
up to date, finding food for his wit in 
street-car scenes, in bicycling,in high 
life, low life, and middle life, and poli- 
tics. During the last campaign he con- 
tributed some excellent cartoons to the 
newspapers, one of them, “A Yard of 
Poppies,” representing a line of hilari- 
ous members of the People’s Party. 
He has a most fantastic imagination ; 
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A Poster Design. 


inanimate objects suggest ideas; even 
billiard balls work out a romance; the 
figures in playing-cards have their ins 
and outs ; statues come to life, and the 
bronze horse of the Union Square Wash- 
ington is metamorphosed into a buck- 
ing broncho on the glorious Fourth. 
Odd fantasies on animal-kind widen his 
wide, wide world. Strange scientific in- 
ventions prove that he is full of the 
Zeitgeist—note his scheme for aiding 
those supreme economists of space, the 
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A Fourth of July Conceit. 
From “ Life.” 
street-car magnates ; and his ball-room 
adaptation of the telephone. 
Topsy-turvydom, that un-Mother- 
Hubbard-ly cupboard for humorists, 
swings wide to his ‘Open Sesame!” as 
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in his favorite work, the 
political quarrel of the 
boys over the “Crime of 
73.” In fact, Fancy may 
be called Mr. Mayer’s most 
distinctive talent. 

Mr. Mayer believes that 
a caricaturist should be, 
potentially, an actor, espe- 
cially for the sake of mim- 
icry. He is himself an 
adept in the art of facial 
manipulation and draws 
much before a mirror, 
though one never finds a 
resemblance in the result. 
As an example of his pow- 
er of manipulation, the 
series in which a mustache 
serves a detective for dis- 
guise, is really wonderful 
for completeness and va- 
riety of metamorphosis. 

His caricature is in it- 
self versatile, and varies 
from slight perversion—as 
in his unusually dissimilar 
types of the Hebrew—to 
a bold distortion that ri- 
vals Doré’s courageous 
fantastics for Rabelais’s 
works. The bull-necked, 
bullet-headed Irish labor- 
er is most likely to suffer 
in this direction from Mr. 
Mayer. The composite 
portrait of Cohn-and-Doyle 
combines the two styles. 

Then there is the more strictly artis- 
tic side of him. He has the decorative 
mind, and shows it almost everywhere— 
in a fine feeling for the beauty of lines; 
in a fine eye for color and a broad cour- 
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A Suggestion to Street-car Conductors for Forcing Passengers to Pay More Prompt Attention to the Genial ‘‘Move up 
lease.” 


From 


age in the use of it; in flat backgrounds 
and panel-effects. This is especially 
true of his reds, which he always handles 
bravely though not gaudily. His manip- 
ulation of heavy blacks is noteworthy, 
too; they are not bold splotches, holes 


“ Life.” 


in a picture, but solids and tints. He 
uses them often with an impressionistic 
method, working up the faces and 
hinting the clothes in vague silhouette, 
as the eye really sees most people. If 
he has a hobby, he thinks it is in his 





Dance Music by Telephore (principal advartages : cheapness and noiselessness). 


From “ Fliegende Blitter.” 
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Sleuth, the detective, by manipula- 
tion of his mustache, becomes— 





The colonel with a Gettysburg 


Rev. Dr. Strict ; 
reminiscence; 


Civamentojesoff, nihilistic sym- 


Herr Von Bims, of the Em- 
bassy ; 
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and, with a mouth full, plain 


Napoli Milano, banana vender ; 
ans Sachs. 


The Mustache as a Disguise. 


From ‘ Judge.” 


use of white, which he thinks “a beauti- 
ful color.” His composition is very 
generally decorative. 

Unlike many of the cartoonists, 
Mr. Mayer is not primarily interested 
in drawing pretty girls ; but he can do 
it when he wants to, and can be almost 
ravishing, as in some of his poster-de- 
signs ; in that delicious caprice, “ Stop 



































Tickling,” where an exquisite house- 
maid is dusting a marble satyr’s head, 
and that masterpiece, “The Wolf and 
the Lambs.” 

Being so successful, Mr. Mayer has 
naturally found many imitators, but 
their “flattery” does not repeat his 
amazing prolificacy or his unprecedent- 
ed versatility. 





Fred Koniac has trouble in getting up his own steps 


From “ Life.” 











“THE GERMAN SAPPHO,” JOHANNA AMBROSIUS 
By Chelifer 


ing literary figure of the day, 

this peasant poetess suggests 
many lines of thought not primarily 
poetical. She is of value in theorizing 
upon the great sociological theories of 
popular suffrage and of woman suffrage. 
A life harder, plainer, or more bar- 
ren of inspiration than that of a Ger- 
man peasant could hardly be found 
among civilized nations. The race is 
thrifty even in its highest places, and 
the grinding parsimony and labor 
necessary to existence in the lowest 
strata, would seem, in the mind of 
those more luckily born, to be a per- 
fect asphyxiation for all the higher ele- 
ments of the soul. Yet here is a woman 
born in poverty, reared in bitter hard- 
ship, and finally broken in heaith 
through an excess of labor too great 


A SIDE from being the most interest- 


even for a German peasant—here is 
such a miserable wretch pouring forth 
her heart — and such a heart !— in po- 
etry, real poetry, poetry of refinement 
and power ! 

Can an unprejudiced student of life 
deny that there is in this woman a 
tremendous argument for our much- 
maligned theory that “all men are 
created free and equal,” and for the 
newer notion that all women should 
be recognized as equal with man and 
made likewise free? Of course, the re- 
tainer of this theory of universal equal- 
ity would not pretend that all folk are 
alike, mentally and morally, through 
some divinely impartial distribution of 
gifts, any more than he would declare 
that all men are of the same height, 
complexion, and feature. He means 
only (heaven save that “only!”) that 
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there is in each soul a glorious right 
and an unguessable possibility for the 
accomplishment of some office in the 
world, so long as it is not deprived of 
a fighting chance, or kept down by the 
impudence of those who have happened 
upon, or earned, a higher place in hu- 
man society. In the eyes of the equal- 
itarian the ditch-digger is, in a certain 
very real sense, the equal of the gover- 
nor, because his work is as necessary 
to human progress, comfort, and safety. 

Now, holding these things in mind, 
is it possible to deny a scientific justice 
to the theory of human equality, when 
one finds a down-trodden serf thinking 
such thoughts, and voicing them with 
such art and intelligence, as not one in 
ten thousand of the privileged classes 
could lay claim to? Furthermore, not 
to pursue this argument farther, is it 
not absurd to cling to the old creed 
that any corner loafer, or, say, the 
lowly husband of this Ambrosius wom- 
an, is fitter to have an electoral voice 
in the management of affairs than this 
thoughtful, philosophical, yet essential- 
ly feminine, soul ? 

Johanna Ambrosius (Ambrosius be- 
ing her maiden name) was born August 
3, 1854, at the village of Lengwethen, 
in East Prussia. She was the second 
child of a laborer, and had schooling in 
the village only until she was eleven 
years old. In her thirteenth year both 
of her parents died, and the naturally 
hard life of the children became even 
harder. At twenty she married a peas- 
ant named Voigt, and took up her mar- 
ried life in a miserable hovel. A little 
legacy later enabled the two to buy a 
small house and a bit of land. Two 
children, a girl now nineteen and a 
boy sixteen, were born to her and add- 
ed to her burdens. She fell ill and 
grew despondent. As she herself says, 
Pain was her muse. In 1884 she wrote 


her first verses. Like Emily Dickinson, . 


whose career resembles hers, except in 
the matters of hardship and mother- 
hood, she did not turn to poetry until 
she was thirty years old. Her sister 
Martha sent some of these poems to 
German editors, and a few of them 
were printed, but without attracting 
particular notice. In 1890 she fell ill 
with inflammation of the lungs, and her 
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health was broken hopelessly. She was 
at length discovered in great poverty 
by Professor Karl Schrattenthal, who 
has made a special study of German 
lyric poetesses. Through him she was 
not only aided financially, but brought 
into public prominence by the pub- 
lication of a volume of her poems in 
the winter of 1894. This work ran rap- 
idly through edition after edition, and is 
now nearing its thirtieth. 

The poems, like those of that other 
peasant, Bobby Burns, were chiefly 
composed in the midst of hard work. 
This work was no bagatelle. Many a 
time her fingers bled at her spinning, 
and, when her husband was away, she 
attended to both house and field, and 
swung a flail at the threshing of the 
grain she had mowed with the scythe 
herself, and had bound in sheaves. 
Her poems number considerably over 
five hundred, all of which she can re- 
peat from memory. 

The education of the woman’s soul is 
too pitifully evident. The education 
of her mind is a deep mystery. In 
girlhood she had the Gartenlaube and 
a few books. From her twentieth to 
her thirty-second year, she lacked this 
paper, nor had she book of any kind, 
not even the Bible. Goethe and Schil- 
ler she did not read until after her book 
was published. She herself says, in a 
letter: “If, during the twelve years, I 
had had annually a single volume of 
Lessing, Goethe, or Schiller, how rich I 
should be now!” 

But, for a poet, the main study is the 
human heart; and this woman, whose 
cradle was rocked automatically by a 
water-wheel in order that her mother 
might toil undisturbed carrying soil to 
barren rock; whose youth was spent 
in gathering fagots, in mending her 
father’s fish-nets, in grubbing potatoes, 
shearing sheep, chopping wood, knit- 
ting, spinning, weaving—she has been 
educated, not embittered; sweetened 
and deepened and enlarged until she 
is made meet for the homage of the 
learned world. 

The strangest things, perhaps, about 
her poetry are its optimism, and, as I 
have said, its refinement. Her technic 
in rime and metre is well-nigh per- 
fect ; her lyric flow is as melodious as 
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the best of the German poets of this 
class. There is a suggestion of Heine 
in the subtlety of many of her thoughts 
and the felicity with which they are 
turned. She is a Wordsworthian in 
piety and in adoration of nature. One 
or two of her pictures have a classic 
perfection. Compare her “ Meine Welt” 
with Horace’s ‘ Beatus ille qui procul 
negotiis.” Her “Summer Night” is an 
absolutely perfect poem, worthy of com- 
parison with Collins’s “Ode to Even- 
ing.” 

Frau Voigt is chiefly lacking in 
humor, which one can very easily un- 
derstand and excuse. As is inevitable 
in a writer who has read little of the 
world’s literature, there is a frequent 
tendency to state trite facts baldly. 
Whether prosperity and a sudden leap 
into fame, and the patronage and pen- 
sion of her Empress, will silence the 
Muse whose dumbness was broken by 
poverty and obscurity, or whether this 
first volume is but the humble precur- 
sor of a noble series, is a matter rather 
for time, than for prophecy, to decide. 
It is enough to accept what she has al- 
ready done as a marvellous thing to do, 
and a beautiful thing for the world to 
have and hold. 

Hermann Grimm finds Johanna Am- 
brosius a proof of the value of newspa- 
pers and their ceaseless glorification of 
the present over the past. This latter 
is certainly the attitude most needed in 
a poet to-day. To write good academic 
verse is a rare enough ability. To write 
poetry that lives and moves and has its 
being in the poet’s own time and envi- 
ronment, seems next to impossible. Con- 
siderations like these give the poetry 
of this woman an interest and a value 
beyond their intrinsic power. She 
writes from her own heart, out. She 
is engaged with the emotions and the 
scenes of her own life. Save for an 
occasional outburst into wild fantasy 
and rhapsody like her reiterated wish to 
be buried in the sea (which she has 
never beheld) or some such gorgeous 
fancy as her “I Would be the Sun,” 
her thought clings to her family and 
her home. She writes such beautiful 
poems as those to her son, or that 
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pathetic one to her daughter (compare 
Sappho’s poem to her child). She is 
occupied with the torments and com- 
pensations and aspirations of a lot 
so hard that she hymns death as a 
friend. Her love verse shows at times 
an almost Byronic passion, but the 
rest of her poetry is in the main both 
quieter and deeper, though always 
throbbing with earnestness. Its zeal 
justifies her confession: ‘When I 
write a song, I am so stirred, so rav- 
ished from the world, that I seem a 
very stranger to myself.” 

It is well that her verse should have 
been translated into our language for 
the sake of those who would not find 
her in her own tongue. The trans- 
lation by Mary J. Safford, however, 
though the only one to be had, is by 
no means satisfactory, and should not 
be final. While claiming to sacrifice 
smoothness to accuracy, it has not at- 
tained even this; the work contains 
some impossible diction, some amazing 
rimes like “secret” and “sleep get,” 
“beauty” and “spring sky”; and much 
general perversion ; and yet, as an in- 
troduction to a very unusual and pow- 
erful soul, its use must be commended 
to any one who cares to keep alive to 
the outpourings of contemporary art. 

In the Introduction some sentences 
from Johanna Ambrosius’s letters are 
quoted. These show a remarkable 
command of prose and a power of 
thought that does not depend upon the 
veiling of poetry for its effect. Indeed, 
the depth and the seriousness of this 
poetess are the chief reasons for believ- 
ing that she is to be something more 
than a passing figure in literature. Her 
sufferings have not sent her into raving 
or anarchy, but have developed in her a 
very noble philosophy of life. It could 
not help being very sober; but that it 
is brightened with hope and a sort of 
severe content, shows what a solidity 
there is in the common people of the 
world. Then, too, the songs are so in- 
timate with life and so truly expressions 
of a human heart, so free from pose or 
affectation, so irresistibly genuine, that 
it is plainly our part to admit this peas- 
ant woman into the aristocracy of song. 





By Carrie Hunt Latta 


Illustrations by Charles Johbuson Post 


hot one morning in July. It 

shone on the narrow white 
boards of the freshly scrubbed porch 
floor, and through the wide-open door 
of the Stanwood home, where Nathan 
Stanwood and his wife sat in their sit- 
ting-room. The house, a plain story 
and a half, painted white and with 
dark green window-shutters, sat back 
from the road, half hidden by tall sil- 
ver-leaf poplars, cherry-trees, and great 
clumps of lilac bushes. Near the front 
gate a pump, which looked very much 
like a hollowed tree-trunk, stood, the 
water running from its large spout 
constantly. There was no handle to it, 
as none was needed, but in its place 
hung a long brown gourd. Families 
on their way to meeting or to the vil- 
lage, drivers with herds of cattle, every- 
one stopped to get a drink of the pure 
cold water. The school children with 
their dinner-pails on their arms would 
drink there or bathe their faces as they 
passed. On hot days the little boys 
would lay their hats on the ground, 
kneel at the bucket which stood near 
the trough, put their heads to the bot- 
tom of it and come up sputtering for 
breath ; the girls would wet their hair 


| ‘HE sun was shining bright and 


until the water ran down their faces in 
little cold streams and dripped on their 
gingham aprons ; or they would wade 
in the small stream which flowed from 
the pump to the milk-house, then jump 
about to warm their half-frozen feet, 
and laugh and chatter until the sound 
of the school-bell warned them of fly- 
ing time. 

A climbing rose, with its buds and 
blossoms nodding friendlily at the pass- 
ers-by, grew over a small archway at 
the gate. On each side of the gravel- 
walk there were beds of flowers—pinks, 
columbine, geraniums, and petunias 
blooming in profusion. At one end of 
the porch stood a row of tall, beautiful 
ferns, and growing among them, half 
shaded, were pansies, yellow, white, and 
purple, bowing, smiling, almost talk- 
ing to each other. The porch was 
almost covered with madeira and cy- 
press vines, and a large hanging basket 
filled with long-stemmed plants hung 
near the steps. A grape arbor stood 
at one side of the house with its gnarled 
and twisted vines, which, after hope- 
lessly tangling themselves, forsook the 
arbor at times and climbed ambitiously 
to the tops of the cherry-trees; while 
one, bolder than the rest, had flung it- 
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self to the kitchen roof and rambled 
around the chimney and about at will. 
Back of the house were the long rows 
of currant and gooseberry bushes, rhu- 
barb, sage, with its silvery leaves, and 
the bright green pepper-grass which was 
carefully gathered in the fall, placed in 
bags and put away for tea in case of a 
severe cold. Beds of marigold, four- 
o’clocks, zinnias, and bachelor’s-buttons 
grew along the fence. A great bunch 
of yellow mustard stood in one corner, 
where the beautiful wild canaries with 
their velvety black wings hopped about, 
or sitting on the top of the highest 
spray swayed and poured out their 
hearts’ happiness in melody. 

On a hill less than half a mile away 
stood a small white meeting-house sur- 
rounded by great beech-trees, and a 
graveyard with its small plain grave- 
stones and shell-covered graves. Across 
from it was the school-house, but ev- 
erything was quiet there, as the school 
term was over. Everywhere were the 
fields of corn and ripe wheat which, 
when waving in the wind, looked like 
the great billows of a golden sea. 

In the Stanwood sitting-room an 
earnest conversation was being held. 
Nathan sat in a wooden rocking-chair 
with his feet planted firmly on the 
floor, and on his knees lay an open 
Bible. His deep-set brown eyes, half- 
hidden by shaggy eyebrows, were fixed 
intently on Serena, who was talking 
earnestly. Her hair was parted and 
twisted in a tight knot at the back of 
her head. Her plain gray dress, white 
kerchief, and plain language indicated 
that she was a Friend. Both were of 
Quaker parentage, and had earnestly 
“kept the faith.” 

Presently Serena stopped speaking, 
and leaning back in her chair folded her 
hands and listened to Nathan reading 
from the Bible. Tne clock ticked loud- 
ly. The flies flew lazily about. The 
carpet, which had at one time probably 
been one of many-colored stripes, was 
almost white with its series of clean- 
ings. The muslin curtains at the win- 
dows blew in and out with the gentle 
wind. A table covered with a white 
cloth sat between the windows and on 
it lay a book, worn and thumb-marked, 
entitled “The Christian Way,” and a 
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spectacle-case lay beside it. A carpet- 
covered box sat near the door, and a 
small kitten lay sleeping upon it un- 
molested by a great white and yellow 
shaggy dog which every few moments 
wiggled his ears or snapped at an im- 
pertinent fly. Nathan finished the 
chapter, then got up from his chair 
and going to the window reached to 
one of the vines and pulled a curling 
tendril from it, which he carefull 

placed between the leaves of his Bible. 
He took his hat and started to the 
door. Then he stopped, and going to 
his wife he laid his hand on her shoul- 
der, and said, 

‘* Well, well, Serena, let’s don’t decide 
yet. Let's take it to the Lord this 
afternoon at Fourth Day meeting. I 
know that it will be hard for both of 
us to see our daughter go away. But 
thee has always wanted Elsbeth to be 
educated, and so she shall be. I dread 
to send her to this school thee speaks 
of. Their ways there are very different 
from ours, and Elsbeth is young and 
easily impressed.” 

“But, Nathan,” began his wife, al- 
most tearfully, “thee couldn’t see her 
sent so far away, could thee? What if 
sickness should come to her or to us? 
This Friends’ School thee speaks of is 
more than three hundred miles away, 
while the Protestant school is less than 
fifty. Elinor Stratan, our good neigh- 
bor, has been to it and she says it is a 
most excellent school ; that it is run on 
Christian principles, and that the head 
men are godly ones who walk in the 
narrow path. And Elinor is a woman 
of sound judgment and would advise 
us well.” Nathan sighed. 

“T expect thee is right, Serena. It 
would be hard on thee to send thy one 
lamb so far away. We will pray over it, 
as there is time.” 

Serena smoothed 
smiled. 

‘*T want thee to be satisfied, Nathan. 
Elsbeth is a good child and will, I 
think, follow our teaching. It would 
grieve us sorely to have her change her 
faith ; I know that as well as thee does. 
But will not constant prayer sustain 
her? There she comes now. Will thee 
go to meet her? I will call to Abner to 
take the horse.” 


her dress and 
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Nathan went to the door with a heavy 
tread. The boards of the floor creaked 
under his feet. A small china vase, 
which had been presented to Elsbeth 
for good spelling, swayed back and 
forth on the mantel by the clock. A 
row of bottles on the other side of it 
jingled together. 

Nathan hurried to the gate just as a 
fat, lazy horse drew the dusty buggy 
up to it. On the wide seat sat a laugh- 
ing, light-haired girl with a flower-like 
face. She wore the Quaker dress, too, 
but instead of the customary bonnet 
she wore a plain white hat, untrimmed 
except for a band of brown ribbon. 
The little beads of perspiration stood 
on her forehead. As Nathan opened 
the gate his daughter said, laughingly : 

“How does thee to-day? May I 
come in and rest myself?” 








Nathan opened the Gate. 


Nathan laughed as he held his hand 
to help her out. 

“TI hardly know what to tell thee 
about resting here,” he said. “Thee 
had better go and ask my wife.” 

Elsbeth laughed and ran to her 
mother, who stood waiting on the porch. 
She put the same question to her 
mother, who kissed her forehead, and 
they went into the house together. 

Elsbeth’s training had been a pecul- 
iar one. Five children had come to 
the Stanwood home, but all except Els- 
beth, the last, had died in their baby- 
hood, and in the graveyard on the hill 
four little graves in a row with tiny, 
white stones could be seen from the 
Stanwood porch. 


A happy, light-hearted girl was Els- 
beth. Before she grew old enough to 
go to school she wandered about over 
the farm finding early violets, looking 
for birds’ nests, which she peered into, 
then slipped away for fear the mother 
birds would desert them. Dressed in 
a long-sleeved gingham apron and a 
huge sun-bonnet she could go where 
she would without fear of soiling her 
clothes. At meal-time she would come 
home with flushed cheeks and bright 
eyes, her apron full of flowers. She 
would stand at the bars and hand 
bunches of sweet clover to the cows, or 
go with her father to see a new calf, 
which eyed her mildly with its beauti- 
ful eyes, then become her stanch friend, 
following her about the place chewing 
one corner of her apron oftentimes, 
until it grew so large that it was ban- 
ished into a distant pasture with other 
cattle. There were little lambs to be 
petted, too. Sometimes the mother 
died and the little shivering lamb was 
placed in a straw-filled box behind the 
kitchen stove, where Elsbeth sat in her 
little chair and fed it from a spoon or 
read to it, while it acknowledged its 
appreciation with weak little bleats. 
Serena taught her daughter to read, 
not only in the little brown-backed 
primer but from the Bible also. Long 
and serious talks they had, of which 
the child never seemed to grow tired. 
The seeds of Faith and Love were care- 
fully sown, growing and blossoming in 
after years in all their beauty. Then 
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There were little lambs to be petted, too. 


she had been sent to the little white 
school-house on the hill. The first day 
she had slipped out at the door and 
one of the older girls, having been sent 
to find her, had found her sitting in the 
grass with her lap full of white clover, 
talking to it, especially to four of the 
large blossoms, which she had named 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. When 
she grew older she grew more spirited, 
and well she remembered one evening, 
when she came from school with di- 
shevelled hair and red eyes, having had a 
quarrel with a playmate. Her mother 
had listened carefully to her story, then 
had risen, put her sun-bonnet on and 
disappeared, returning after awhile 
with the other child, who remained over 
night with Elsbeth. The two children, 
after having asked each other’s forgive- 
ness and after a long prayer from both 
Nathan and Serena, went back to school 
the ‘next morning with their arms 
about each other. 

Later on, Elsbeth was taught to help 
about the house, to sew, and to nurse 
the sick. A few books were bought for 
her, which she loved very dearly, and 
read and reread many times. Finding 
that the child was so fond of books 
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Nathan and Serena decided that when 
their daughter grew up and learned all 
she could in the little school at home, 
if she still cared for learning, they 
would send her to college. Up to the 
time Elsbeth went away to school her 
life had been a quiet one. The farthest 
she had ever been from home was when 
she was taken to a distant meeting- 
house, getting up before daylight and 
climbing sleepily into the carriage. Of 
course there was the last day of school, 
when parents and relatives brought 
great baskets of food, which was spread 
on hastily made tables of boards laid 
across the desks and cloths spread over 
them. After dinner the children 
‘* spoke pieces.” 

Some of the girls were allowed to 
have beaux at the age of fifteen or six- 
teen, but Nathan had told the young 
men in the neighborhood that he hoped 
that they would be good friends of Els- 
beth’s, but that her education must be 
finished first. One sunburned, good- 
natured young fellow, who could not 
remember the time when he did not 
think more of Elsbeth than any other 
girl, and who thought Nathan too strict, 
drove up to the Stanwood home one 
Sunday afternoon. Nathan met him 
and shook his hand cordially. 

“Ts Elsbeth at home?” he asked. 

‘** Yes, she is here,” answered Nathan, 
but sitting perfectly still. 

The young man’s face flushed. 

“T would like to see her if thee does 
not care. I—I—came to take her for 
a ride, Nathan,” he finally blurted out. 

“Oh, thee did? Very well, I will call 
to her.” 

Elsbeth was sitting in the swing, 
reading, when her father called. She 
came in, and on seeing the young man 
hesitated for an instant, then shook 
hands with him. 

‘Did thee wish to see me, David?” 
she asked. 

But Nathan answered for him. 

“He wishes to take thee riding, Els- 
beth. . Get thy hat and come.” 

She looked at her father inquiringly, 
but he seemed to be interested in some- 
thing out in the yard which he looked 
at intently. Serena sat quietly and 
talked to the young man while Elsbeth 
made herself ready. Then they went 
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to the buggy. Nathan got there first 
and unfastened the horse. He helped 
Elsbeth in, then climbed in after her 
and took her on his lap “to make more 
room.” The young man looked aston- 
ished. 

“Get in, David, get in. There is 
plenty of room. Farewell, Serena; I 
wish there was room for thee, but I 
doubt if we are gone very long.” 

It is needless to say that the drive 
was short. In the evening Elsbeth had 
laughed about it to her mother, who had 
smiled and shaken her head and re- 
marked that David was “ still young.” 
At prayers that night Nathan had 
prayed that the young man might be 
led to listen to the teachings of his el- 
ders. They had a long talk afterward, 
and as Elsbeth started to her room Na- 
than’s advice to her was “ Watch,” while 
Serena’s was “Pray,” and together— 
“ Keep the faith.” 

Such had been her training up to this 
time. Shortly before two o’clock of 
the day our story opened, the neighbors 
began to arrive for the Fourth Day 
meeting which was to be held at the 
Stanwood home. Nathan had asked 
that they might meet this time at his 
house on account of Elsbeth’s going 
away, saying that he wanted their pray- 
ers and advice as to whether she should 
be sent to the far-away Friends’ school 
or to a Protestant one nearer home. 
They had talked to some of the closest 
friends about it. Some had shaken 
their heads over sending her away at 
all, others demurred at the thought of 
sending her to a Protestant school, 
while others fairlygshuddered at the 
thought of sending her so far away. 
No matter what was being done every 
one stopped his work and went to 
meeting. Horses were taken from the 
plough and hitched to the family car- 
riage to take the family to the meet- 
ing-house. During the busiest season 
the meetings were very short. Often 
the men, with sweaty faces, wearing 
boots, and in their shirt-sleeves, came 
in to sit for a few minutes in silent 
meditation, then went back to their 
work, Women came wearing clean 
gray calico dresses and bringing their 
chubby barefoot babies. There was a 
church in every settlement, so that the 


distance kept no one at home. There 
were Friends who preached, men and 
women, but not often, and very differ- 
ent it was from most preaching. A 
chapter was read by one of them, or a 
short talk made in a low voice, but 
never any shouting or singing. Often- 
est these “preachers” or “speakers,” 
as they called themselves, were the ones 
who simply did the audible praying, 
scarcely ever speaking except at funer- 
als or some unusual event. 

On this day they hitched on either 
side of the Stanwood home. The fam- 
ily had just finished carrying in chairs 
from the different parts of the house to 
the sitting-room and were standing at 
the door to greet them. Everyone was 
met with a hearty handshake, while the 
babies and smaller children were hon- 
ored with very quiet kisses on their fore- 
heads. Finally everyone was seated. 
No one spoke. Abner and Sibyl, the 
help, who had come in last, sat on a 
bench by a window. Elsbeth sat on 
a small carpet-covered box and looked 
out at the window, far away across the 
hills into the blue sky. Her thoughts 
were rather sad ones. She was going 
away soon, would have to leave parents 
and friends behind. But she would be 
brave and hopeful. The dear Lord 
would help her, she knew, and as she 
looked into the distance her eyes grew 
thoughtful, and she was lost to her sur- 
roundings. Nathan and Serena sat 
close together, with half-closed eyes and 
moving lips. Phoebe Hobart, a widow, 
whom the neighbors provided for year 
after year while she “ visited around,” 
sat with her great overgrown fifteen- 
year-old boy, who was curled up in a 
chair sound asleep. Phoebe could never 
think but that her son was still a 
baby, so she had taken a fly-brush from 
the dining-room door, which she waved 
over her open-mouthed boy to prevent 
the flies from disturbing him. Hannah 
Collins, a plump matron of thirty, sat 
just behind her two small daughters, 
Esther and Judith, and yanked them 
sharply by their tight braids of hair 
when they dared to move. Finally, 
when Judith leaned over and pinched 
her sister’s arm, then laughed, their 
mother exchanged chairs with the older 
girl and shook the younger until her 
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teeth chattered. Old Micah Lindsey, 
who had attended every funeral for miles 
around as far back in the past as one 
could remember, and who always went 
to sleep during the services, was now 
snoring loudly and would probably 
have slept peacefully on, no telling how 
long, if some kind brother had not 
wakened him when the meeting was 
over. Lavinia Manton, in alow rocker, 
swayed back and forth, moving her 
lips and sighing. A little white kitten 
which had been playing about Els- 
beth’s feet got too near Lavinia’s chair 
and was finally rocked on, and after 
giving a terrible cry, sprang through 
the window, frightening Abner until he 
almost fell from the bench. The com- 
motion wakened Phoebe Hobart’s son 
with a start and he began to whimper, 
but his mother patted him gently on the 
back, and Lavinia raised her hand and 
said, in a solemn voice, ‘‘ Let us have 
peace,” whereupon Phcoebe’s son slept 
again. But the kitten had wakened 
Rachel Conley’s four-weeks-old baby, 
who proved to the entire gathering 
that its lungs were certainly strong, and 


caused its mother to leave the room 
blushingly, her mother, and young 


brother, who stumbled over Abner’s feet 
and joined his infant nephew with his 
cries, following. A young man with 
soft, dark eyes sat in a low chair hold- 
ing his little sister on his lap. He was 
near Elsbeth, and looked at her wist- 
fully. The little sister saw the look on 
his face and instinctively kissed his lips. 
A woman, wrinkled, white-haired, who 
had been blind for years, laid her hand 
on her husband’s knee, and the old man 
with a tender smile, which she could 
not see but no doubt felt, took it and 
held it between his own until the meet- 
ing was over, when he half led, half car- 
ried her to the buggy. 

In about an hour after the beginning 
of the meeting Isaiah Asborne knelt to 
pray. 

The gentle wind blew the white hair 
from his brow. He prayed for Elsbeth, 
that she might remember her teaching, 
remain in good health, keep her mind 
from ungodly things, and find no evil 
companions. Above everything else, to 
‘keep the faith of her fathers.” Finally, 
as he finished, he asked the Master to 
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make Elsbeth a strong soldier of the 
Cross, as there would be hosts to battle 
against. The old man’s voice was deep 
and earnest, his tone beseeching, and 
the presence of the Lord was felt by 
all. Some murmured “Amen” and 
“God grant it,” but the women, know- 
ing Serena’s heartache at having her 
only child leave her, bowed their heads 
lower, while the tears trickled down 
their cheeks. Then the hand-shaking 
began, and one by one they went away. 

After much talk and thought and 
with some misgivings it was decided 
that Elsbeth should go to the Protes- 
tant school. Then they were busy in- 
deed, as the time was short. The lit- 
tle brown trunk with Elsbeth’s name 
and address sat in the sitting-room 
near the sewing-machine, and when 
garments were finished they were fold- 
ed away into it—two warm gray wool- 
len and two gray silk dresses, a wrap- 
per with a tiny ruffle about the neck, 
and a new silk shawl with silvery fringe. 

Then came a long discussion as to 
whether Elsbeth must wear the Quaker 


bonnet or must she wear a hat. Elinor 
was called in to help decide. Finally, 


after several days, it was decided. She 
must have a hat, but must take the 
bonnet along. The hat could be worn 
on week-days, and the bonnet on First 
Days. <A heavy dark cloak, two pairs of 
woollen gloves and one pair of silk 
ones, an abundance of underwear, -and 
a great pile of dainty kerchiefs filled 
the little trunk. 

On Fourth Day, before Elsbeth went 
away, the family went to the church to 
a meeting. Severl prayers were of- 
fered for the girl’s welfare. They bade 
her farewell tenderly and with many 
kind words. Old Joab Frost went 
home with the family, walking with 
Elsbeth and giving words of advice. 
She listened patiently until they were 
almost there, when she said, with a 
flushed face and trembling voice, 

“There, Joab ; thee need not say any 
more. I promise thee, as I have prom- 
ised my parents, that I will keep the 
faith. Why should it be hard for me to 
do so when I have never known any- 
thing else? I am past seventeen, Joab, 
a woman grown; I can keep my own 
council. But thee has seen some of 
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this outside world—will thee tell me 
something of it?” 

They had reached the house, and sit- 
ting on the porch the old man talked 
to the young girl of the wonderful 
outside world and of this particular 
city to which she was going. As he 
rose to go he said : 

“Thee is very young, child, if thee 
does say thee isa woman grown. Thee 
is seventeen and I, Elsbeth, am seventy- 
nine. Thee will see much that is beau- 
tiful and strange in the city. Thee will 
not be safe there like thee is here un- 
der thy father’s roof, among thy own 
people. There is much _ sinfulness 
there. Thy religion, thy plain garb, 
thy plain language may be very strange 
to the young people. Some of the 
more thoughtless may laugh at thee. 
There are pitfalls at every turn, but we 
will all pray for thee. Do thy work 
faithfully, little one. I’ve no doubt but 
that it will make a smart woman of 
thee. Remember that thy God is ever 
near and ready to help thee. Keep the 
faith, Elsbeth, keep the faith. Fare- 
well, and the Lord go with thee.” 

The old man shook her hand gently, 
and she watched him as he went away 
down the road. The sun had set, and 
it was growing dark. Elsheth thought 
of the new strange life she was about 
to enter. Her heart ached, and she 
murmured a little prayer. Old Joab 
turned at the cross-roads and was lost 
from sight. It was the last time Els- 
beth ever saw him, for he died during 
the following winter and was buried 
by the side of his wife, Letitia, who 
had died years and years before, and 
whose grave he had visited every day 
since her death. 

Elsbeth’s parents gave tender words 
of advice to her, and one morning soon 
after, Abner drove up with the carriage 
which was to take them to the train, 
and with many tears and kisses the 
mother and daughter separated. 


Nathan went with his daughter to 
the city. It was her first ride on the 
train, and how strange it seemed! What 
beautiful soft seats, and how easy and 
comfortable they were. She felt a little 
afraid, but it soon wore off to some ex- 
tent, and she began to enjoy herself by 


the time she reached their destination. 
But what a noisy place the depot was ! 
A long line of ’bus and carriage men 
stood waiting. Nathan took Elsbeth’s 
hand, put the small valise under his 
arm, and started down the street. 
What a terrible dreadful noise every- 
thing made. Such shrieking of whis- 
tles, rumbling of cars, clatter of horses’ 
feet, screaming newsboys, and those 
men who stood with open-door vehicles. 
They seemed to be talking in a foreign 
language. They put their faces close 
to the faces of passers-by and said, 
“ Bus—Misterbusonltecentsanparcity.” 
Some of them laid their hands confid- 
ingly on Nathan’s arm, but not under- 
standing them, he stopped and said to 
one of them, 

“Friend, I don’t understand thee. 
Can’t thee do a little better than that?” 

The man laughed and asked him to 
“take a carriage.” 

“No, I do not want to ride in thy 
carriage. Will thee tell me wl ere to 
find this number, and show me which 
car to take?” 

Nathan, still holding Elsbeth’s hand, 
moved on, not soon enough, however, 
to avoid hearing the carriage driver 
talk most profanely. 

Nathan shook his head and tried to 
speak to the swearing man, and Els- 
beth, with a sinking heart, knew that 
old Joab was right. A very wicked 
place, truly. 

The next day Nathan was seen walk- 
ing to the station, a distance of three 
miles, shaking his head solemnly as a 
car whizzed past or a team of spirited 
horses pranced by. He told Elsbeth of 
his intention of walking, as he did not 
want to meet a violent death. He had 
left her in tears and his own eyes were 
red. 

Her new room seemed comfortable 
enough. The windows were wide and 
the sunshine poured in. Everything 
seemed very clean. Elsbeth hurried 
about to get her belongings in their 
place. In two hours she closed the 
door after her as she went down to sup- 
per, leaving her room in order, her 
clothing carefully hung in the closet, 
and her books on the shelves. The 
family, a widow and two grown chil- 
dren, were waiting, and together they 
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He had left her in tears. 


sat down to the table. The woman 
asked a blessing aloud, something Els- 
beth had never heard before. They 
were all very kind to her, inviting her 
to spend her evenings with them and 
to attend their church. She felt grate- 
ful to them, as she was very lonely. 

The older girl promised to take Els- 
beth to the college the next morning, 
and bright and early they started out. 
Elsbeth’s heart beat loudly as_ they 
walked down the wide, busy streets. 

Elsbeth walked slowly and stopped 
under a large tree which stood near the 
door of the college with a sigh. Her 
companion looked up in surprise. 

“Aren't you going in?” she asked. 

“Oh, there are so many people and 
so many things to—to—.” Her lip 
quivered and she turned her face away. 


Her companion smiled. 

“Oh, you must not be homesick. In 
a day or two you will feel perfectly at 
home.” 

She slipped her arm through Els- 
beth’s and they went inside together. 
They went from one room to another, 
upstairs and down. They had their 
names signed so many times that Els- 
beth dreamed that night that hers was 
wijtten on all the principal streets in 
thé city in great, glaring letters, much 
to her mortification, and that she went 


about brushing it away with the fringe 


of her beautiful new silk shawl. Her 


‘bed was partly at fault, probably, for 


when she awoke she felt stiff and sore, 
and after wondering what could make 
her feel so, she rose and examined the 
mattress and found it constructed very 
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differently from the mountain of feath- 
ers on her own bed at home. 

Then work really began. At eight 
o'clock the great bell in the chapel 
rang out. The young people began 
to pour from every direction. There 
were slim girls and fat girls, big boys 
and little boys. Some had come from 
homes of luxury; some were there be- 
cause their parents wished to be rid of 
them ; some had no other way of spend- 
ing their money; some had come be- 
cause a friend or relative had done so ; 
but many were there to honestly and 
earnestly work. Some were sons and 
daughters of parents who were stinting 
themselves in every way to furnish 
funds. Some were dressed in the 
height of style, many sensibly and a 
few very shabbily. Almost everyone 
was laughing and talking. Elsbeth 
wondered what they were laughing 
about. She had come to study, and saw 
before her several years of hard work. 
She lagged behind. Would she ever 
be like them? Would they laugh at 
her dress? Would she ever wear her 
bonnet? If she only had a friend there! 
She looked about eagerly. If she could 
only see another Quakeress! She 
slipped timidly in. How loud her foot- 
steps sounded in the hall. She tiptoed 
to the chapel door. Inside they were 
still chattering and smiling. She took 
the first vacant seat. There was a long 
row of learned-looking men and wom- 
en sitting on a platform facing the audi- 
ence. Elsbeth knew them to be the 
professors. Then the great bell gave 
another tap or two and everything 
grew quiet. A large man stepped to 
the pulpit and raised his hand. Every- 
one stood up while he read a short 
chapter and prayed. Then they sat 
down and several of the learned-look- 
ing people came forward to say a few 
words. Poor little Elsbeth could not 
have told what they said, as her head 
was ina whirl. She thought she had 
seen crowds of people in the meeting- 
house at the Yearly Meeting, but they 
were nothing in comparison. Then a 
long-haired gentleman with a very ner- 
vous manner struck a few chords on 
the great piano, an instrument which 
Elsbeth had been taught to consider a 
most unseemly thing, and it did make 
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a great noise, and everyone stood up 
and sang. In a letter to her parents 
telling them of it all, especially of the 
music, Elsbeth said that she was quite 
sure the song was a very pure one, as it 
started out, ‘‘My country ’tis of thee ;” 
and the fact alone that the plain lan- 
guage was used was proof that there 
was good in it. When the exercises 
were over, Elsbeth went to the class- 
room for the first recitation. Every- 
one was seated. The students turned 
as Elsbeth went in. Some of the girls 
giggled, the boys grinned, and all made 
remarks in undertones. She seemed 
frozen to the spot where she stood. 
The professor tapped his pencil on the 
desk and called for order. As he looked 
up his eyes fell on Elsbeth. He smiled 
and reached out to shake hands with 
the rather odd-looking, lonely little fig- 


ure who stood about half way between 
the door and his desk. After asking 


her a few questions and talking for a 
few minutes, he gave her the number 
of her chair. She started down the 
row. Just as she reached her chair 
and gave a little sigh of relief, her foot 
caught and down she went, not in the 
chair, but squarely in a young man’s 
lap. She sprang up quickly. The 
young man looked startled for an in- 
stant, then began to laugh. Everyone 
in the room was laughing, too. Els- 
beth waited for a moment, then said to 
the young man, in a sweet low voice 
that trembled a little, 

“T hope I have not offended thee or 
that thee will think me unmaidenly.” 

Her blue eyes were full of tears. The 
young man rose. 

“It is for me to beg your pardon,” 
he said, earnestly. “For myself and 
for the others.” 

She wrote to her parents of the un- 
fortunate affair, and the answer she re- 
ceived caused her many tears. They 
had written a little unkindly, she 
thought, about the young man, saying 
that, “while they wished to be charitable 
they expected that the young man was 
a worldly one who would waste his en- 


tire life striving after this world’s 
goods. She must treat him with much 
dignity.” And she did. 


One of the professors, a frank, pro- 
gressive, outspoken young man, took 
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pity on the poor fellow, and one day, 
after class, as Elsbeth stood at his desk 
asking about a perplexing problem, the 
professor motioned to Richard, who 
cameinahurry. Elsbeth’s face flushed, 
but she put out her hand, much to Rich- 
ard’s surprise, as he did not know the 
Friends’ manners, and shook his cor- 
dially. 

“T am glad to meet thee, Richard 


Garvin. I hope that thee bears me no 
ill-will. I meant no harm, I assure 
thee.” 


Richard smiled, but seeing her face 
was so serious, he said, 

“Why, Miss Stanwood, I know it was 
purely an accident as well as anyone. 
I did not mind it in the least ; in fact I 
am glad—that is—is- x 

He stopped and looked from the pro- 
fessor to Elsbeth. 

“ Richard,” the professor said, “ will 
you help Miss Stanwood and me with 
this problem ?” 

Both young people looked relieved 
and fell to work. They became friends 
at once. Elsbeth wrote to her parents 
of their meeting, but said very little more 
about this young man than she did of 
the many others she met. She made 
many friends. The young people often 
seemed amused at her quaint sayings 
and Puritanic manner, but her gentle- 
ness, purity, and light heart won her 
many friends and admirers. She stud- 
ied hard and made great progress in 
some of her studies. She took long 
walks into the country, attended lect- 
ures, and went about with her friends, 
but oftenest with Richard, who seemed 
to always “happen around ” just at the 
right time. 





Before she knew it the Christmas 
holidays had come and she went home. 
A few days after she got home she re- 
ceived a letter from Richard, much to 
her surprise. She read it, then gave it 
to Serena, who put on her spectacles 
and read it soberly. Nothing was said 
of it and Elsbeth laid it by. She 
thought it needed no answer, as she 
would go back to school so soon. But 
on Christmas-day when Abner came 
home he brought a package from the 
post-office addressed to Elsbeth. She 
unwrapped it slowly. It was a book— 


whom could it be from? What a beauty 
it was! Bound in white, embossed 
with daisies, gilt lettering, and such 
beautiful pictures. On the fly-leaf was 
written, “A token of friendship from 
Richard Garvin. A Merry Christmas 
to you.” 

Elsbeth smiled as she turned through 
the book. It was certainly very kind 
of Richard. She read from the first 


page : 


Oh, gentle maid, with eyes of blue, 
We part, but promise thou’lt be true. 


Below was a picture of a tall young 
man holding a girl’s hand in his own. 
The girl was dressed like herself and 
wore a kerchief. Elsbeth’s face flushed. 
It was a very foolish book and she must 
take it to her mother. Serena took it 
and turned through it calmly. 

“Who did thee say sent it, daugh- 
ter?” 

“Why, the young man that—that— 
Richard Garvin, a young man at school. 
Thee remembers, doesn’t thee? I wrote 
about meeting him, of re 

Serena nodded her head sorrowfully. 
She took up the book and placed it in 
its wrappings. She wrote a little note 
thanking the young man for remember- 
ing her daughter, but added that she 
did not receive presents from young 
men. She also hoped his health was 
good, and said that Elsbeth was well 
and enjoying her vacation. 

Richard smiled as he read the care- 
fully written note, and placing it be- 
tween the leaves of the little book, 
locked them in his trunk. 

There were no Christmas festivities 
at Elsbeth’s home. Early on Christmas 
morning she and her mother took food 
and clothing to the poor in the neigh- 
borhood, then came back to the house 
for Nathan, and they all went to the 
church. Most of the afternoon was 
spent in praying for Phoebe Hobart, 
whose son was dying. In the evening 
each mémber of the Stanford house- 
hold brought a package or two from 
their place of concealment and laid 
them on the sitting-room table. Then 
Abner, awkward and clumsy, distrib- 
uted them. He held them close to 
his eyes and read the names written on 
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them aloud, sometimes stopping to 
spell. A half-dozen linen handkerchiefs 
and a pair of mittens for Nathan. A 
tea pot, a white apron, and a book on 
“ Works” for Serena. A new dress, a 
pair of shoes, and a flannel underskirt 
for Elsbeth. Ten yards of calico and 
a bunch of hair-pins for Sibyl, and a 
pocket-knife, and a pair of suspenders, 
knit by Sibyl’s faithful fingers, for Ab- 
ner. An extra lot of feed had been dis- 
tributed among the stock, and a sheaf 
of oats for the birds had been fastened 
on one side of the sheds. 


When she went back to school Rich- 
ard was not there. The days grew 


into weeks, yet he did not come. Four, 
He 


five, six weeks, and then he came. 
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had been sick and was still very pale. 
He went to the chapel and waited for 
Elsbeth. They shook hands in a 
friendly manner. 

“T would have been glad to have 
heard from you, Miss Elsbeth,” he said, 
rather reproachfully. “I suppose your 
parents would not allow it. Do they 
think me such a terrible fellow ?” 

Elsbeth laughed. 

“Why, Richard, thee wrote when I 
had only been away two days, and I 
thought I would see thee in two weeks, 
and that there was no need of writing. 
Then I looked for thee every day, so 
put it off.” 

“Well, there is some consolation, I 
suppose, in the fact that you looked 
for me. But when a fellow is sick, a 
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Abner, awkward and clumsy, distributed them. 
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little once in a while, to let him know 
about college affairs wouldn’t be so bad.” 

The days flew on, full of hard work 
and pleasant happenings. Letters from 
Elsbeth to her parents, hopeful, loving 
letters, reached the quiet home, and 
were read and reread. Then came the 
spring with the green grass, the ten- 
der, bright leaves, and the lilac blos- 
soms, when long trips were taken to 
the woods for flowers and plants. Of 
course it was very necessary, for was 
not the whole class studying botany ? 
Richard and Elsbeth usually came in 
together. But the summer vacation 
was coming, and the young couples who 
wandered about in the sunshine or in 
the moonlight would be separated. 
There was something sad about it. 

A few days before Elsbeth went 
home her parents received a letter. 
Nathan sat down, put on his spectacles, 
and tore the letter open slowly and 
carefully, while Serena waited. He 
looked at it closely for a moment, then 
read it aloud. When he had finished, 
he folded it and putit back in the enve- 
lope and waited for his wife, who sat 
with a dreamy look in her mild eyes, 
to speak. He moved his feet about on 
the floor. He coughed, hoping to 
arouse her. Then he got up and went 
out on the porch. He came in and 
wandered about for a moment, then re- 
marked that he believed that they were 
going to have rain. Serena nodded. 
She had taken up some sewing, and 
there was a faint trace of tears on her 
cheek. Nathan looked at her for a 
moment, shook his head, then sat down 
and took up his Bible. He turned 
through it again and again and tried to 
read. After reading the same line over 
and over he blurted out: 

‘‘A good-sounding name, Serena.” 

She started and laid the sewing in 
her lap. 

“Read the passage aloud to me, won't 
thee, Nathan?” 

“No, no; I mean the young man’s 
name is a good one.” 

Serena smiled gently. 

“T thought thee referred to a Bible 
name.” 

Nathan took the mild reproof good- 
humoredly. 

“Well, Serena, thee 


doesn’t have 
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anything to say. 
judgment in this matter? This young 
Richard Garvin wants to correspond 
with Elsbeth during the vacation. 
Does thee think it would do our little 
girl any harm ?” 

Serena shook her head. 

“No, Nathan. I do not think it will 
harm her. She will let me read her 
friend’s letters. I’ve no doubt but that 
she will hear from many of them. This 
young man has acted in a manly way 
and asked for permission. We must 
not deny our daughter every pleasure. 
She associates with them at college, 
and it cannot harm her to write to 
them or to receive their letters.” 

And so the letter was answered. 
Richard took it to Elsbeth as soon as 
he received it. Then they parted— 
Richard to his city home of wealth and 
fashion. His father, a banker, had 
made himself ready, and the two, the 
wife and mother having died at Rich- 
ard’s birth, travelled about visiting 
places of interest during the entire va- 
vation. 

Richard’s letters were very interest- 
ing. The little Friend spent her vaca- 
tion in her quiet country home. It 
seemed to her that the sky never looked 
so blue, the sun never shone so bright, 
the flowers did not seem half so sweet, 
or the home and parents so dear as they 
did that beautiful summer. She sat 
with her mother under the trees with 
her sewing or reading aloud, during the 
long afternoon. The birds sang, beau- 
tiful butterflies flitted about, the gentle 
breezes wafted the smell of the sweet 
clover from the fields. What a happy, 
happy summer ! 

Then the parting which seemed 
worse than at the other time came, and 
Elsbeth went back to school, rosy, 
bright-eyed, and sweet. She, however, 
was alarmed at Richard’s appearance. 
His face was pale and thin, and the 
blue veins stood out pale on his fore- 
head. . She looked at him anxiously as 
they shook hands. 

“Thee isn’t well, Richard. Thee 
does not look nearly so well as thee 
did when thee left school.” 

Richard laughed lightly. 

“The hot weather always uses me 
up just so. I did have a horrible cold 


What is thy best 
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‘| must always remain apart from my friends,'’ she said. 


a month ago, but I’m perfectly well now 
except for an annoying cough. Father 
was uneasy, as my mother’s people all 
go with lung trouble. But really,” he 
laughed, and gave his broad chest a re- 
sounding thump, “does your ladyship 
think I look like an invalid ?” 

Elsbeth shook her head. 

“Thee isn’t well, in spite of thy jok- 
ing. Thee ought to have rested instead 
of hurrying about from one place to 
another all summer long. Thee has 
seen too much and thee is worn out. 
I wish thee had had some of the fresh 
air and quiet at my home.” 

Richard stopped, and leaning against 
a tree said, with a funny mixture of 
mischief and earnestness, 

“Tt isn’t too late to go there yet, is 
it? Suppose you write and ask your 
parents if I may come some day; you 
might tell them I’m sick and need it.” 

Elsbeth smiled, but did not promise. 


During the days that followed 
Elsbeth noticed that the girls, 
especially in the upper classes, 
were more friendly than they had 
been the year before, One after- 
noon as Elsbeth sat in her room 
surrounded by her books and 
papers, a knock came at her 
door. On going to it she was 
surprised to find a dozen or 
more of her acquaintances. They 
came in and spent the entire af- 
ternoon laughing and chatting. 
The following afternoon the same thing 
was repeated, except that it was a differ- 
ent crowd of girls. Elsbeth could not 
understand. Then came invitations to 
parties, suppers, picnics, first from one 
crowd of girls, then from another. Ina 
day or two Elsbeth received a proposi- 
tion from each of the school fraternities. 
It took several hours of serious talking 
before she understood it perfectly, then 
she soberly sat down and wrote to her 
parents, describing the whole thing as 
nearly as she could. 

She did not have to wait long for a 
reply to her letter. She opened it 
eagerly and sat down to read it. It 
began much the same as usual, telling 
of home happenings and home life. 
Then toward the last it read : 

“The Friends do not believe in se- 
cret societies. We charge thee, daugh- 
ter, have nothing to do with any of them. 
Do nothing but what thee is willing for 
the world to look.on. Explain it to thy 
friends if thee deems an explanation 
necessary, and we trust there will be 
nothing more said of the matter.” 

The letter ended with tender, loving 
words. Her face flushed and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

“T must always remain apart from my 
friends,” she said. ‘Always be differ- 
ent. I wish—.” She went to the win- 
dow. A crowd of daintily dressed girls 
stood in the street below, laughing and 
talking. How pretty they looked with 
their bright dresses, fluttering ribbons, 
and curls ! 

How jolly and free they seemed to be! 
Eisbeth turned from the window witha 
sob. She removed her kerchief from 
her neck, and taking a beautiful lace- 
trimmed handkerchief, which one of 
the girls had forgotten, from the ta- 
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ble, she went to the looking-glass and 
fastened it about her throat. Then 
she loosened her hair and let it fall in 
beautiful waves over the tops of her 
pink ears. She combed the curls down 
‘on her forehead and gave them a light 
lift, leaving them in a fluffy crown. She 
took from a drawer a bunch of artificial 
violets which she had picked up on 
the street a day or two before. She 
thought of the woods at home and 
of the violets growing in shady nooks. 
She hid her face a moment, then took 
her hat from the box. She pinned the 
brim up jauntily, then put it on her 
head. Yes, it was becoming, and how 
pretty the blue of the violets looked 
with her light hair! She smiled at the 
reflection in the glass and worked 
faster. She turned the collar of her 
dress lower and rearranged the hand- 
kerchief. Then she took a small blue 
pin which held one of the ribbons on 
the curtain and stuck it in the handker- 
chief; then took the ribbon itself from 
the curtain, a fresh blue one, and fast- 
ened it on her braided hair. She looked 
again in the glass in a half-pleased, 
half-frightened manner, then ran down- 
stairs. She opened the door suddenly 
and ran down the steps. The girls across 
the way looked up, and Richard Garvin, 
who was coming down the street, took 
his hat off, smiled, and bowed very low. 

“Oh, you pretty thing!” called one 
of the girls. 


“Why haven’t you done that be- 
fore?” said another. 

Elsbeth did not move or speak. Rich- 
ard was crossing the street and coming 
near her. She ran up the steps and 
slammed the door behind her. She 
tore the handkerchief from her neck 
and threw the hat on the floor and fell 
on her knees, crying and praying. 

The next day was Sunday, and her 
acquaintances and friends were much 
surprised to see a little figure, dressed 
entirely in gray, come meekly to church, 
walking as though she carried the 
world’s sorrows on her shoulders, and 
sit quietly with her eyes closed during 
the entire service. She slipped out as 
soon as it was over, not waiting to speak 
to anyone. 

The next day she sent her refusal to 
the fraternity girls. Richard asked 
about it several times, then Elsbeth 
told him the entire story. 

“You never mind,” he said; “ you 
can live without it. You’re just as well 
off. You can have friends among all of 
them. What if some of them do act 
like spoiled children to you? You still 
have me—that is, I’m going to stick by 
you, and we will have gay times to- 
gether in spite of them.” 

The girls, however, had in their visits 
to Elsbeth’s room grown better ac- 
quainted with her, and enjoyed her 
company so much that they did not 
remain away very long. 


(To be concluded. See editorial notes.) 


SINCE SHE IS GONE 
By Herbert Bashford 


Since she is gone the moments pass me by 

So slow—so slow it often seems to me 

Gray Time has grown so very old that he 
Moves like a palsied man about to die. 
Through all the bleak hours of the night I lie 
With empty arms and hearken to the sea 
Along the barren shore moan wearily, 

And hear the homeless wind make sad reply. 
Once more upon my brow I long to-feel 

The fire of her red lips that thrilled me through ; 
To see her warm, white bosom fall and rise 
And all the passion of her soul reveal, 

And look, O God, and look again into 

The deep, blue heaven of her lustrous eyes! 


Soe a 


Cas 


THE REVOLT OF MARTHA SCOTT 
By Idab Meacham Strobridge 


the scene. It was in that part of 

the vast West where a gray sky 
looked down upon the grayer soil be- 
neath ; where neither brilliant birds 
nor bright blossoms, nor glittering rivu- 
lets made lovely the place in which hu- 
man beings went up and down the earth 
daily performing those labors that 
made the sum of what they called life. 
Neither tree nor shrub, nor spear of 
grass showed green with the healthy 
color of plant life. As far as the eye 
could reach was the monotonous gray 
of sage-brush and grease-wood and 
sand, The muddy river, with its myriad 
curves, ran between abrupt banks of 
soft alkali ground, where, now and 
then, as it ate into the confining walls, 
portions would fall with a loud splash 
into the water. A hurrying, treacher- 
ous river—with its many silent eddies 
—it turned and twisted and doubled 
on itself a thousand times where it 
wound its way down the valley. Here, 
where it circled in a great curve called 
“ Scott’s Bend,” the waters were always 
being churned by the ponderous wheel 
of a little quartz-mill, painted by storm 
and sunshine in the leaden tones of its 
sad-colored surroundings. 

On the bluff above, near the ore plat- 
form, were grouped a dozen houses. 
Fenceless, they faced the mill, which 
day after day pounded away at the ore 
with a maddening monotony. All day, 
all night, the stamps kept up their 
ceaseless monotone. The  weather- 
worn mill and the drab adobe houses 
had stood there, year after year, through 
the heat of summer days, when the sun 
blistered and burned the whole great 
valley, and in winter, when the winds 
of the desert moaned and wailed at the 
windows. 

To-day the air is quiet, save for the 
tiny whirlwinds that, running over the 
tailings below the mill, have caught up 
the fine powder and carried bits of it 
away with them, a white cloud, as they 
went. The sun, too, is shining pain- 
fully bright and burning. By the well 
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a woman stands, her eyes intently fol- 
lowing the chance wayfarers as they 
turn into the Sherman City road. 

How surely human beings take on 
themselves the reflection of their sur- 
roundings! Living in the dull solitude 
of this valley that woman’s life has be- 
come but a gray reflection of its never- 
ending sameness. Has she never known 
what it is to live in the way that we 
understand it? Has nothing ever set 
her pulses tingling with the exultation 
of Life? Does she know only an ex- 
istence which is but the compulsory 
working of a piece of human machin- 
ery? Has she never known what it is 
to feel hope or joy or love in the way 
we feel it ; never experienced one single 
stirring emotion in the whole round of 
her pitifully barren life? Is it possible 
that she has never realized the poverty 
of her existence? What a beautiful 
creature she is, too, with all that brill- 
iance of copper-colored hair, and those 
great velvety eyes, lovely in spite of 
their apathetic stare. What a model 
she would have been for Maurel’s last 
painting! Such beauty and such apa- 
thy combined ; such expressionless per- 
fection of feature; faultily faultless, 
icily regular, splendidly null; dead per- 
fection. 

Martha Scott is one of those women 
whose commanding figure and magnifi- 
cent coloring are always sufficient to 
attract the admiration of the most in- 
different. No doubt, now in her ma- 
turity, she is far more beautiful than 
when, nearly twenty years ago, she 
became Old Scott’s wife. A tall, un- 
formed girl then, she gave no promise 
of her later beauty except in the velvety 
softness of the great eyes that never 
seemed to take heed of anything in the 
world about her, and the great mass of 
shining hair that had the red gold of a 
Western sunset. 

There had been a courtship so brief 
that they were still strangers when he 
took her to the small untidy house 
where he had found the presence of a 
woman was needed. He wanted a wife 
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to cook, to wash, to sew. And so they 
were married. The sheep, which num- 
bered thousands, the little mill—always 
grinding in its jaws the ores brought 
down the mountain by the snail-paced 
teams to fill its hungry maw—these 
daily added to the hoard that he 
clutched with gripping, penurious fin- 
gers. Early and late, unceasingly, he 
worked, and chose that she should 
labor as he labored, live as he lived. 
But, as she mechanically took up her 
burden of life, there came to the sweet, 
uncomplaining mouth a droop at the 
corners that grew with the years, tell- 
ing that while accepting the unhappy 
conditions of her lot, she longed, with- 
out knowing why, for something differ- 
ent from her yearly round of never- 
ending toil. 

Once—only once—in a whirlwind of 
revolt, she felt that she could endure it 
no longer ; that she must break away 
from the dull routine which made the 
measure of her days; felt that she 
must go out among happy human be- 
ings, and be in the rush and whirl of 
life under Pleasure’s sunshine, to bask 
in its warmth as others did. She 
longed to enjoy life as Youth enjoys ; 
to be young herself once more. Yes, 
even to dance as she had danced when 
a girl; and in the upheaval of her pas- 
sionate revolt, flushed and trembling, 
she begged her husband to take her to 
one of the country balls of the neigh- 
borhood. 

“Take me wunst,” she pleaded, her 
eyes glistening with unshed tears; 
“only this wunst; I won’t never ask 
you no more. But I do want to have 
one right good time. You never take 
me nowheres. Please take me, Fred ; 
won't you ?” 

He straightened himself from the 
task over which he was bending and 
looked at her in incredulous wonder. 
Then breaking into a loud, insulting 
laugh he exclaimed : 

“You'd look pretty now, wouldn’t 
you, a-goin’ an’ toein’ it like you was a 
young gal!” 

Martha Scott never again alluded to 
the meagre pleasures of her girl-life. 
She went back to her work of cooking 
the coarse food which was their only 
fare ; of mending the heavy, uncouth 


clothing which, week-day and Sunday 
alike, was her husband’s only apparel ; 
of washing and ironing the cheap cali- 
coes and coarse, unbleached muslins 
of her own poor, scanty wardrobe, ful- 
filling her part as a bread-winner. The 
man never saw that he had failed in his 
duty to her as a good and loving hus- 
band ; and if anyone had suggested to 
him that her existence was impover- 
ished by his indifference and neglect, 
he would still have been unable to see 
wherein he had erred. Sho had enough 
to eat, enough to wear; they owned 
their home; their neighbors had no 
better, nor any larger ; he was laying 
aside money all the time; he did not 
drink ; he had never struck her. What 
more could any woman ask ? 

That the home which suited him, and 
the life to which he was used, could be 
other than all that she desired, had 
never once occurred to him. As a boy, 
“back East ” in the old days, he had 
never cared for the sports and pleas- 
ures enjoyed by other young people. 
How much less, now that the natural 
pleasure-time of life was past, could he 
tolerate pleasure-seeking in others ? 

“Folks show better sense to work 
and save their money,” he would say, 
“than to go gaddin’ about havin’ a 
good time and comin’ home broke.” 

Together they lived in the house 
which through all their married life 
they had called “home;” together 
they worked side by side, through all 
their years of youth and middle age. 
But not farther are we from the 
farthest star than were these two 
apart in their real lives. Yet she was 
his wife ; this woman for whom he had 
no dearer name than “ Marth’,” and to 
whom, for years, he had given no caress. 
She looked the incarnation of indiffer- 
ence and apathy. Was she? 

A few years ago there came a mining 
expert from San Francisco to examine 
the Yellow Boy mine. A young fellow 
came with him, who appeared to have no 
particular business but to look around 
at the country, and fish and hunt. 
There is the finest kind of sport over 
in the Smoky Range, and this fellow, 
Baird—Alfred Baird was his name— 
spent a good deal of his time there 
shooting antelope and deer. He was 
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courteous in manner, finely educated, 
polished in address, spoke three or 
four languages, and was good-looking. 


- He stayed with the Scotts for a while 


—a long while it was, too; for he 
made himself a self-constituted guest 
whether or no—and all the while 
he was reiterating his intentions to 
“handsomely remunerate them for 
their generous hospitality in a country 
where there were few or no hotels.” 
He was “expecting a remittance from 
home. The delay was inexcusable, un- 
less the mail had miscarried. Very 
annoying! So embarrassing!” etc. It 
was the old stereotyped story which 
that sort of a fellow always carries on 
the tip of his tongue. And the wonder 
of it all was that Scott—surly and gruff 
to all others—was completely under 
the scamp’s will, and ready to humor 
his slightest wish. He let Baird have 
his saddle and best horse, and fitted 
him out whenever he went deer-hunt- 
ing over in the Smokies. 

By and by there came a time when 
Scott had to go away on a trip into the 
Smoky Range which would keep him 
from home about a week. He left Al- 
fred Baird, who was still “ boarding ” 
there, with his wife. He came back to 
find the house in as perfect order as 
ever, with every little detail of house- 
work faithfully performed up to the 
last moment of her staying, but—the 
wife was gone. 

Neither wife, nor the money, hidden 
away in an old powder-can behind the 
corner cupboard, was there. Both 
were gone ; and it was characteristic of 
Old Scott that his first feelings of grief 
and rage were not for the loss of the 
wife but for the gold pieces which she 
had taken from the powder-can. He 
was like a maniac, breaking everything 
that he had seen his wife use, tearing to 
pieces with his strong, sinewy hands 
every article of her clothing his eyes 
fell upon. He raved like a madman 
and cursed like a fiend. Then he found 
her letter. 

What his thoughts could have been 
while he read it, none may know. Did 
there come to him a realizing sense of 
the woman’s loneliness, and her craving 
for one little rift of light? Did he him- 
self feel no remorse—no responsibility 
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—for her wrong-doing? She sinned. 
Yes. Who shall condemn ? 

This is the letter, just as she wrote 
it, except in the omission of the pathetic 
blunders of her spelling : 


DEAR FRED: 

Now I’m a going away, and I’m a going 
to stay a year. The money will last us two 
just about that long. Iasked Mr. Baird to go 
with me, so you needn’t blame him. I ain’t 
got nothing against you—only you wouldn't 
never take me nowheres, and I just couldn’t 
stand it no longer. I’ve been a good wife, 
and worked hard, and earned money for you, 
but I ain’t never had none of it myself to spend. 
So I’m a going to have it now; for some of 
it is mine anyway. It has been work—work 
—all the time, and you wouldn’t take me no- 
wheres, so I’m a going now myself. I don’t 
like Mr. Baird better than Ido you—that ain’t 
it—and if you want me to come back to you in 
a year, I will. And I'll be a good wife to you 
again, like I was before; only you needn’t 
expect for me to say that I'll be sorry because 
I done it, for I won’t never be sorry, never. 
So, good-by. 

Your loving wife, 


Marrua J. Scort. 


If he had not been blind he could 
have saved her from it. Not a vicious 
—not a knowingly bad—woman, only 
one who, weak and ignorant, was dazed 
and bewildered by the possibilities she 
saw in just one year of unrestricted 
freedom to enjoy all the pleasures that 
might come within her reach. 

To be sure, it did seem preposterous 
that a young and handsome man, with 
refined tastes and good education, 
should go away with an older woman, 
and one uncouth in manner and speech. 
However strange it looked to the world, 
the fact remains that they eloped. But 
they were well away before it was sus- 
pected that they had gone together, for 
people were slow to credit so strange a 
story. 

They were seen in San Francisco one 
day as they were buying their tickets 
before sailing for Honolulu. She looked 
very lovely, and was as tastefully and 
becomingly gowned as any woman 
one might see. Baird, no doubt, had 
seen to that, for he had exquisite taste, 
and he would not want to challenge ad- 
verse criticism by having her dressed 
like a guy—as she would have been had 
she followed her own tastes. In her 
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pretty, new clothes, with her really 
handsome face aglow with her joy in 
the new life she was beginning, she 
looked twenty years younger, and at- 
tracted general attention by her un- 
usual eyes and magnificently colored 
hair. 

She was radiant with happiness, 
and there was no apparent conscious- 
ness of wrong-doing. Baird always 
showed a deferential manner to all 
women, and to her he was devotion it- 
self. The little attentions that will 
captivate and charm any woman, at- 
tentions to which she was so unused, 
and which he showered on her so lav- 
ishly, fed her starved nature, and for 
the time satisfied without sating her. 
They sailed for the Islands, and were 
there a year. They kept to themselves, 
and those who saw them said they 
seemed thoroughly fond of one an- 
other. He was too much in love with 
himself, and the surroundings which 
catered to his extravagant tastes, to 
have a great love for any woman, and 
she was scarcely the person, in spite of 
her beauty—the beauty of a magnificent 
animal—to inspire lasting affection in a 
man like Baird; and the refined and 
sesthetic side of his nature must have 
had some pretty severe shocks during 
a twelvemonth’s close companionship. 
He was shrewd enough to keep people 
at a distance, for unless one engaged 
her in conversation she might easily 
be taken for the real lady she looked. 
Too indolent to work to support him- 
self, he bore heroically any mortifica- 
tions he was subjected to, and was 
contented in his degradation. But 
the woman was intensely happy; hap- 
pier than, in all her dreary life, she 
had ever dreamed that mortals could 
be. She was in love with the beauti- 
ful new world, which was like a dream 
of fairy-land after her sordid life in 
the desolate valley. That Hawaiian 
year must have been a revelation to 
her. Baird’s moral sense was blunted 
by his past dissipations, but hers was 
undeveloped. In her ignorance she 
had no definition of morality. The 
man was nothing to her except as an 
accessory to the fascinating life which 
she had planned for herself “while the 
money lasted.” 


When the twelve months were run 
she philosophically admitted the end 
of it all, and parted from him appar- 


ently without a pang. If, at the mo- . 


ment of parting, any regrets were felt 
by either for the separation, it was he, 
not she, who would have chosen to drift 
longer down the stream. Perhaps—who 
knows ?—he might have palled on her. 
His weak nature would, in time, weary 
her; her own was too eager for strong 
emotions to find a mate in him. 

Whether, at the last, she wrote to 
her husband; or if he came to her 
when the year came to its end, no one 
knows. But one day saw her back at 
the adobes on the bluff. She returned 
as suddenly as she had disappeared, 
and seems to have settled into the old 
groove again. She moves in the same 
apathetic way as before the stirring 
events of her life. In her letter she 
said that she would not be sorry. It is 
not probable that she ever was, or ever 
will be ; but neither is it likely that she 
has ever seen the affair from the point 
of view that a moralist would take. 
Her limited intelligence only allowed 
her to perceive the dreariness of her 
own poor life; and when her longings 
touched no responsive chord in the 
man whom she had married, she de- 
liberately took one year of her exist- 
ence, and hung its walls with all the 
gorgeous tapestries and rich paintings 
that could be wrought by the witchery 
of those magic days in the Pacific. 

Fires have burned as fiercely within 
that woman’s breast as ever burned 
the fires of Mauna Loa; and when 
they were ready to burst their bounds, 
she fled in her impulse to the coral 
isles of the peaceful Western sea, and 
there her ears heard the sound, and 
her heart learned the meaning of 
words that have left no visible sign 
upon her—the wondrous, sweet words 
of a dream, whispered to her unceas- 
ingly, while she gave herself up to an 
enchantment as mad and bewildering 
as that of the rhythmic hula-hula. 

If she sinned, she does not seem to 
know it. Moving about at her work as 
before, the expressionless face is a 
mask; and she is living over again, in 
dreams, the months that were hers— 
once—in the far Hawaiian Isles. 
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THE COLONEL AND THE MAJOR 


By Jobn Kearnes White 


day of December, and the Major 

followed promptly the next day. 
At least this was the tradition in the 
old Virginia town which was the place of 
their nativity. To be sure, I heard one 
man say that he had looked into the 
Family Bible and had found the record 
of the Major’s birth in March ; but he 
was a croaker and a sceptic generally, 
and his cynical utterances can have no 
weight against a well-established tradi- 
tion. 

This much is sure, however, that the 
day after the Colonel was first sent to 
school the Major’s name was also en- 
rolled on the list of pupils. You see 
the way of it was this: The two fami- 
lies lived next door to each other, and 
naturally the boys became playmates, 
and continued so until the Colonel’s 
eighth birthday. Then the Colonel’s 
mother decided that he was old enough 
to go to school. Not so, however, with 
the Major’s. She thought that the 
Major was “entirely too young to be 
sent out into the world yet ”—the 
“world” meaning Miss Fannie Adams’s 
school down at the corner. So the Col- 
onel went to school and the Major 
stayed at home—for one day. He 
could bear it no longer than that; the 
side yard was a desert without the 
Colonel. He pleaded and wept until 
finally, with tearful eyes, the fond 
mother decided to send her son out 
into the world ; and two young hearts 
were made supremely happy. 

On account of his advantage in age 
and his longer experience in school 
life, the Colonel undertook the office of 
patron to the Major ; which service the 
latter accepted very gracefully, until, 
having acquired some experience him- 
self, he began to reason that the Col- 
onel was scarcely far enough ahead of 
him to warrant his attitude. So he re- 
belled against the Colonel’s authority 
and proclaimed his independence. 

This lasted three days, and then the 
Colonel regained his ascendency in a 


Tae Colonel was born on the 10th 


manner altogether unusual among the 
powers of the world. 

While so little older than the Major, 
he was a good deal larger and stronger, 
though, it must be added in justice to 
the latter, not a whit more courageous. 
He did not use his superior strength 
to coerce his former follower into re- 
newed allegiance; but the day that 
Tom Sykes, the bully of the school, at- 
tempted to take by force the Major’s 
top, knocked him down, and was pro- 
ceeding to administer a severe thrash- 
ing, suddenly the Colonel appeared on 
the scene, and, promptly placing him- 
self in front of the bully, engaged him 
in battle. What a battle it was! It 
took rank among the classics of the 
school, and to this day the two or three 
surviving witnesses will tell you, with 
bated breath, how, after a long strug- 
gle, the Colonel succeeded in whipping 
Tom Sykes, who was so much older 
and bigger and who had never been 
whipped before. 

And from that day forward the Major 
never questioned the propriety of yield- 
ing his allegiance to the Colonel. 

And the Colonel in turn appreciated 
this devotion, so that when he raised a 
company to enter the Mexican War, and 
they elected him captain and Fred Col- 
lins first-lieutenant, he refused to accept 
the honor unless they made the Major 
first-lieutenant; and so they got to- 
gether again and nullified the election 
of Fred Collins, and elected the Major 
in his stead. And this added to the 
strength of the army, for Fred Collins 
left that company and raised one of his 
own, and was elected captain and went 
to the war, and, poor fellow, he was 
killed. 

And then when the great Civil War 
broke out and their regiment held a 
meeting to elect its officers,* the fore- 
most local orator arose, after Major Jett 


* This ‘‘ election” was merely a nomination. The law 


recognized no election of officers higher than captains, 


but in the case mentioned, and probably also in others, 
they requested and obtained the appointment of the offi- 
cers nominated. 
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had been elected full colonel, and said : 
“Gentlemen of the —th Virginia, it 
gives me great pleasure to put in nomi- 
nation for the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
this regiment the name of that modest 
gentleman, that brave soldier, another 
veteran of the Mexican War, Lieutenant 
” and he called the name of the 
Major. And how the boys did cheer! 
and the Colonel led the cheering, and, 
in fact, it was whispered that the Major’s 
nomination was due altogether to the 
Colonel’s contrivance anyhow. Well, 
the Major was just overwhelmed with 
pleasure and surprise, for he thought 
the name to be pronounced would surely 
be the Colonel’s ; in fact he was a good 
deal astonished that Major Jett was 
elected commander instead of his friend. 
As it was, he rose to his feet, blushing 
and stammering, and after thanking 
the gentlemen for the honor conferred, 
he said that there were many in that 
gathering who were more deserving of 
this mark of confidence than he was, 
and that there was one in particular 
who was so well fitted for the office that 
he could not think for a moment of ac- 
cepting it himself. Then he sat down, 
and every one knew that he meant the 
Colonel. And they also knew that he 
would stand by what he had said, and 
so the Colonel was elected lieutenant- 
colonel by acclamation, and in the same 
way the Major was elected a major. 
And they went through this war as 
they had gone through the other, and 
when it was over they returned to their 
native town and looked each other in 
the face and by that look inquired, 
“What shall we do now?” For, having 
lost the inherited property which had 
been ample for all their wants, they 
knew it would be necessary to turn 
their hands to something to earn at 
least a meagre living. The Colonel had 
“studied a little law;” the Major had 
“done a little surveying.” Therefore 
they decided to open a small office, and 
soon on one side of the door appeared 
a modest sign bearing the Colonel’s 
name and informing the people that 
he was a “Notary Public and Commis- 
sioner in Chancery,” and on the other 
side a sign with the Major’s name, and 
beneath it simply the word “ Surveyor.” 
And then they sat in their office and 





waited for patronage to come, and now 
and then a little did come, and by pinch- 
ing and scraping they were able to pay 
for their office and the bedroom back 
of it, and irregularly to pay their board 
at Miss Sallie Carter’s “around the 
square.” 

Once the Colonel spruced up a bit 
and began to “pay some attention” to 
Miss Sallie, but he soon dropped back 
into his old ways, and this brief depart- 
ure comprised the entire history of the 
courting days of the two friends. 

Thus into a quiet routine their life 
settled, and so continued for twenty 
years. Every morning when they awoke 
it was, “Good-morning, Colonel; 1 
trust you slept well last night,” and, 
“Yes, thank you, Major ; do you feel re- 
freshed yourself, sir?” And then they 
dressed and brushed their clothes and 
walked around to Miss Sallie’s, where 
they paid their respects to the “ charm- 
ing hostess” and whatever boarders 
were at the table then; and, after break- 
fast, asked if the Daily Landmark had 
come and if they might “ glance over it,” 
and said they were thinking of subscrib- 
ing for it themselves; and then with a 
bow and a “pleasant day to you all” 
they went back to the office; and the 
Colonel would say, ‘ Well, Major, will 
you be very busy to-day?” and the Ma- 
jor would reply, “Not very, Colonel.” 
‘Ah, neither have I much on hand to- 
day ; how would you like to try a game 
of checkers?” ‘Very much, Colonel.” 
And then, if the time were winter, they 
spread their board near the open coal 
fire ; if summer, under the old maple- 
tree in front of the- door; and there 
they played until the dinner hour. 
Then, “ Dear me, we have occupied the 
entire morning ; this will never do ; our 
business will suffer.” Then dinner, then 
“work,” then supper, then a smoke 
and talk of old times, then to bed. 
“ Good-night, Major ; pleasant dreams.” 
“ Good-night, Colonel ; I hope you will 
sleep well after the fatigues of the day.” 

Thus, with rare exceptions, the days 
went by, the weeks, the months, the 
years, until the twentieth had come and 
gone. 

Then the letter came. It was ad- 
dressed to the Colonel, and read as fol- 
lows : 
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“St. Louris, Mo., —— ——, 18—. 

“My Dear Cousin: You have probably 
forgotten, if you ever knew of, my exist- 
ence. I am the grandson of your 
father’s brother who went to Kentucky 
so many years ago. My father after- 
ward moved to Missouri, as you prob- 
ably already know, and here I was born 
and reared. My family consists of 
myself, wife, and two children, and we 
are the only representatives of my name, 
that I know of, except yourself. I re- 
cently met a gentleman who proved to 
be a Virginian, and he told me that you 
were not in the best of circumstances. 
Now, I have acquired a considerable 
amount of this world’s goods, and shall 
be more than delighted if you will con- 
sent to come and make my house your 
home for the remainder of your life. 
Indeed, I shall take the privilege of a 
kinsman to insist that you do so. The 
wife and children have often heard me 
tell the traditions of my ancestry, and 
are all eagerness to see their Virginia 
relative. To show how much in earnest 
I am, I enclose the railroad ticket neces- 
sary to bring you to us. Please write 
me at once that you are coming, and 
when. 

“With the highest cousinly esteem 
and affection, I am, 

* Yours, etc., 


Such was the letter, and the Colonel’s 
eyes fairly sparkled as he handed it to 
the Major, remarking at the same time, 
“Good news for us, Major; good news 
for us. There is no doubt about it, you 
are—that is, I mean we are growing old, 
and I don’t mind confessing now that I 
have long been anxious as to my ability 
to provide properly for us both when 
you should find it necessary to retire 
from business. In fact, we must both 
acknowledge that we have to use the 
greatest economy even now. But this 
settles it all, this settles it all. I really 
had forgotten about the boy, or almost 
forgotten, but fortunately he has found 
us out and it is all right.” 

The Major, upon reading the letter, 
pressed his friend’s hand, but a sad, 
wistful expression had come into his 
face. ‘This is indeed good fortune for 
you, Colonel, and I rejoice with you, 


but I—I—of course it saddens me to 
think of parting from you ; it could not 
be otherwise.” 

“Parting from me! What do you 
mean? There'll be no parting from me.” 

“Why, yes, Colonel, of course ; he is 
your cousin, not mine; he invites you, 
not me; and if, through consideration 
for you, he had done so, still I should 
have to decline. You see my name is 
not mentioned at all in the letter, nor is 
it to be supposed that it should be ; he 
probably never heard of me. Why should 
we think he had? He knows you only 
through report, but then you are his 
kinsman ; it is both natural and right 
for you to live with him.” 

It must be remembered that Virginia 
is much like Scotland in the matter of 
family connections. 

The Colonel’s reply was to grasp the 
letter and read it again. He then, with 
a sigh, let it drop from his hand. “ Yes,” 
he said, “you are right ; we shall have 
to decline this tempting invitation. Ah, 
well, we have gotten along, and I sup- 
pose we can get along still. At first, 
though, it seemed to me to be a godsend 
to us.” 

“My dear friend, listen to me; there 
is but one thing to be done, namely, for 
you to accept this hospitable offer of 
your cousin. It would be more than 
folly to decline it. As for me, I shall 
undertake to do both your work and 
mine; it will not be too much, and in 
that way I shall be able to lay aside 
something, besides living more easily 
than we do now. You see the income 
will be the same and the expense one- 
half. Then in time I will be able to 
join you in St. Louis, and if we cannot 
live in the same house we can see each 
other every day.” 

“Yes, and I will also work, and, be- 
ing at no expense, can send you what I 
earn; and that will lessen the time im- 
mensely. We will do it, and the sooner 
the better.” 

And from that time the two thought 
of nothing, and talked of nothing, 
but the Colonel’s journey and their 
plans for a final reunion. 

As the day of departure drew near 
their quiet life began to be quite stir- 
ring. They did not think they had so 
many friends. It seemed to them that 
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everybody wanted to know their inten- 
tions, and that nearly everybody sym- 
pathized with them because they were 
to be separated. And hints dropped, 
now and then, reminded them that they 
were no longer young, and therefore 
could not count with much certainty 
upon seeing each other again. In fact, 
this thought had begun to occupy their 
minds so largely that their first ardor 
was very much dampened ; but still the 
preparations went on, and they said 
nothing to each other about doubts and 
fears—the Major, because he considered 
the move a good one for the Colonel; 
the Colonel, because he had a secret 
project in his mind by which he hoped 
to have the Major with him again soon. 
He would state the circumstances to 
his cousin, who would probably find 
some way to fulfil his desire without 
wounding the feelings of his friend. If 
not, then he would return and their old 
life would be resumed. But nature 
rebelled against reason, and they both 
began to lose sleep. By degrees, appe- 
tite deserted them. They became hag- 
gard. 

At last the day arrived. The Colonel 
said good-by to Miss Sallie and the 
boarders. They noticed that his hand 
trembled and his lips quivered as the 
grasp was given and the word spoken. 
They went to the station. The Major 
had attended to the baggage, so the re- 
maining time was theirs. To be sure, 
they had been together undisturbed for 
half the morning, but all that time was 
not so precious as the fifteen minutes 
still left. 

“Major, it is needless to say I shall 
miss you, be the time of our separation 
long or short.” 

“Don’t speak of it, Colonel; we 
should not become unmanned at a mo- 
ment like this.” 

“And, Major, our little office, our 
habitation for twenty years, and the 
tree, and the games of checkers—you 
don’t know how—how I shall miss them. 
Mere trifles I know, but—but somehow 
they seem to have taken hold upon me ; 
they have become part of me, or I have 
become part of them, I don’t know 
which.” 

“Yes, Colonel, this leaving of people 
and places is a terrible thing ; but in this 


case we may look forward to meeting 
again. Of course the place will be dif- 
ferent, but I suppose that can’t be 
helped.” 

The two friends had strolled a short 
distance from the station, and at this 
moment the bell warned them to re- 
turn. They hastened back. At the 
steps of the rear platform they stopped 
and faced each other. They stood there 
a moment and then fell into each other’s 
arms. It was the first time, but now 
they wept. Sobs shook their frames as 
these two withered old men at last com- 
prehended what it meant actually to 
part from each other. They were really 
not two, they had grown into one. To 
divide them would be death to both, 
and they now understood it. 

* All aboard !” 

But it was not heeded. 

“ All aboard, there!” 

But the train moved off without the 
Colonel. Not a word had been spoken, 
but it was silently decided between 
them, during that embrace, that he 
should not go. They smiled as the cars 
disappeared. Both were very pale. The 
Colonel tottered ; the strain had been 
too great ; he was ill.) He was taken to 
their room and went to bed. 

The Major telegraphed to St. Louis, 
that the Colonel was sick and that it 
was needless to expect him. He also 
sent word along the line to have the 
baggage returned. He then went back 
to nurse the Colonel. 

He nursed him two days and then 
Death claimed his own. 

The funeral was well attended. The 
camp of veterans turned out, the “ Dead 
March” was played, the Service was 
read, the coffin was covered with earth. 

The Major went through it all. He 
saw the last clod fall and then turned 
away. At the corner he left the car- 
riage and went alone to the office. He 
stopped and looked up at the tree. It 
seemed to share his grief. He laid his 
hand upon its rough bark in silent caress. 
He opened the door and stood a mo- 
ment on the threshold gazing within. 
He sighed. “Oh, it is desolate, deso- 
late,” he murmured, and then took a 
step forward and fell. And there he 
lay when they found him, face down- 
ward, dead. 














GERALDINE 
By Edith Elmer Wood 


ER name was 

Geraldine. It 

is a pretty 

name and sug- 

gests liveried 

By servants and 

8 silk dresses and mar- 

7 ble floors and the 

age of chivalry. The 

name and the child 

seemed to have nothing 

in common. She was a 

forlorn little lump of human- 

ity clad in dirt-grimed rags. 

There were queer little whitish 

streaks on her face where the 

tears had run down. Crying was not 

much in Geraldine’s line. Her preco- 

cious experience had made a stoic of 

her. But no human child could bear 

the pain she was suffering without a few 

tears, for her poor little arm had been 
scalded from shoulder to wrist. 

Oh, how dirty she was! Even good 
Sister Agnes stood for a moment aghast, 
wondering if it were possible to pick her 
up without tongs. It was only a mo- 
ment, though, before her sympathies 
got the better of her prejudices, and she 
took the small girl in her arms and car- 
ried her off to be washed. 

Geraldine was not used to being 
washed, and she objected strongly. She 
kicked the ministering Sisters and swore 
—oh, how she did swear, this little girl 
with the dainty name! At last, however, 
she emerged, rosy and clean, and was 
tucked into a fresh white bed in the Chil- 
dren’s Ward. Then came the house- 
surgeon to dress her arm. He was the 
kindest young man in the world, and 
did his best not to hurt her, but of 
course it did hurt. So she swore at 
him with the same energy with which 
she had sworn at the Sisters. She was 
very suspicious. She took it for granted 
that people were bad and cruel and 
wanted to hurt her. 

Some of the Sisters thought, because 
she kicked and swore, that she was a 
desperate character, and ought not to 


be put in the ward with the other chil- 
dren. But Sister Agnes said : “ Let her 
alone. She will forget all that in a day 
or two. She is only a baby.” And she 
told them the story of Geraldine’s arm. 
Her mother had been drunk, and had 
got angry with her, and had thrown 
a saucepan full of boiling water at her. 
When they heard this they were so sorry 
for the poor child that they overlooked 
her wickedness and were kind to her. 

As usual, Sister Agnes was right. 
Not hearing any profanity around her, 
little Geraldine soon forgot her old 
vocabulary. At the same time she got 
over her spirit of defiance and grew to 
love Sister Agnes and the house-sur- 
geon very dearly, and was on friendly 
terms with everybody. By and by 
she was out of bed and running all 
around the hospital. At the end of a 
month the house-surgeon said: “Her 
arm is so much better that I suppose I 
ought to discharge her. But I do hate 
to send her back to that brute of a 
mother!” 

“Tt won’t do her any harm to stay 
awhile longer,” Sister Agnes replied. 
“She will have much better care here 
than at home.” 

So Geraldine stayed. The truth was 
that they had become so fond of her 
that they could not bear to part with 
her. She was distinctly the hospital 
pet. She was very pretty, now that she 
was clean and well cared for; and she 
was such an active, happy, little busy- 
body. The pale little bedridden in- 
valids who filled the cots in the Chil- 
dren’s Ward brightened at the sight of 
her, and so did the grown-up sufferers 
down-stairs. Sometimes she was mis- 
chievous. Sister Agnes appeared once 
just in time to see her offering a cake 
of soap to a little lame boy, with the in- 
formation that it was the nicest candy 
he ever tasted in his life; and the con- 
fiding little fellow was opening his 
mouth fora large sized bite, when Sister 
Agnes came to his rescue. Another 
time she hid Sister Theresa’s prayer- 
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book, and made her late to chapel. But 
generally speaking she was very sweet 
and biddable. She even went so far as 
to learn several long hymns to please 
the Sisters, but I don’t think she en- 
joyed them much. 

For the most part she was happy 
from morning till night. Only on vis- 
iting day she used to look rather sad 
and wistful, for the other children were 
all so happy over seeing their fathers 
and mothers and brothers and sisters, 
and nobody ever came to see Geral- 
dine. Then there was a rich little girl, 
who had a room all to herself. Geral- 
dine used to go in to see her some- 
times, but she always came away look- 
ing a trifle depressed, for the rich little 
girl had a way of showing Geraldine 
all the pretty presents her mamma 
brought her each day, and talking to 
her about the trip to Europe she was 
going on as soon as she was well. 
Geraldine knew very little about Eu- 
rope, but she was greatly impressed. 

*Ain’t there no place farther off ’n 
Kurup?” she asked the young doctor 
one day, and when he told her that 
China was more than twice as far away, 
she heaved a long sigh of relief. After 
that the blessings of the rich little girl 
seemed less overpowering. 

At last, one Friday, when three 
o'clock struck and the visitors were al- 
lowed to come upstairs, Geraldine gave 
a cry of delight, jumped off the big 
rocking-horse she was bestriding, and 
flew across the room to throw herself 
into a woman’s arms. It was her 
mother. Geraldine had forgotten all 
about the saucepan and the burned 
arm. She only knew that she had a 
mother like the other children, and that 
her mother had come to see her. 

“Tm goin’ home! I’m goin’ home! 
Me mither’s come ter take me home!” 
she cried out joyfully a few minutes 
later when she caught sight of Sister 
Agnes. 

Sister Agnes felt a big lump rise in 
her throat. The child was perfectly 
cured. They had no right to keep her 
if her mother wanted her. But how 
they hated to give her up! They felt a 
little hurt, too, over Geraldine’s cheer- 
fulness in leaving them. She had been 
so happy, had seemed so fond of them, 


and yet here she was going back to dirt 
and neglect with positive rapture. 

She went in to see the rich little girl. 
Her whole face glowed with a sense of 
importance. 

“Me mither’s come ter take me home 
in a kerridge wid six white horses,” she 
announced, impressively. ‘And she’s 
brung me a diamond necklace and a 
velvet dress.” 

‘“‘Let’s see them,” said the rich little 
girl, with languid interest. 

“'They’ve been all took down ter the 
kerridge,” returned Geraldine, una- 
bashed. 

“And is your mother going to take 
you to Europe?” asked the rich little 
girl, 

“Aw, Eurup ain't in it,” Miss Geral- 
dine replied, with a scornful toss of her 
head. ‘“J’m agoin’ ter Chiny!” 

So Geraldine went home with her 
mother, and all the people in the hos- 
pital felt as ifa ray of sunshine had 
gone out of their lives. 


A month or so afterward, as one of 
the Sisters was passing through the 
hall she saw the big front door swing 
open slowly and uncertainly. A small 
figure, with a red plaid shawl over her 
head, appeared from behind it. She 
looked even smaller than she was, be- 
cause the front door and the entrance- 
hall of the hospital were so very big. 

“T’ve come back,” said a voice from 
under the shawl. 

“Why, Geraldine!” exclaimed the 
Sister, running over to kiss the dirty 
face under the red folds, “ is this really 
you? How’s your arm?” 

“Oh, me arm’s all right; it’s me 
mither.” 

“What's the matter? Is she ill?” 

“ Her? Divila bit,” said the child, 
contemptuously. “It’s drunk she is!” 

“Oh!” gasped the Sister, dismayed 
by such language. 

“So I’ve come back here ter stay,” 
Geraldine went on. 

“But, Geraldine, this is a place for 
sick people. We only take little girls 
here who have hurt themselves.” 

If Sister Agnes had been there I 
don’t think she would have put it just 
that way. I don’t know what she 
would have said, but I am sure she 
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would have sent the child away happy. 
This Sister was as good and kind as 
Sister Agnes, but s':e had not as much 
tact and experience. 

Geraldine’s face fell and her eyes 
filled up with tears. 

“D’youse mean I can’t come back 
widout I hurt mesilf?” 

“Why, well people don’t want to 
come to a hospital, dear.” 

“TI guess youse ‘ud want ter if yer 
mither licked youse wid a rope end,” 
said the child. 

The Sister was silent. 

Geraldine turned and began tugging 
at the door. 

“Don’t you want to go upstairs and 
see the children a few minutes?” the 
Sister asked. 

Geraldine shook her head without 
speaking. She was trying to keep back 
her tears. When she got the door half- 
way open she turned around. 

“Youse won't take me in widout I 
hurt mesilf?” she asked again. 

“Why, we can’t, dear,” said the Sis- 
ter. “I wish we could 4 

The door banged to. Geraldine was 
gone. 

It was a bleak December afternoon 
and fast growing dark. The snow that 
had been piled up in the streets had 
melted, and the pavements were ankle- 
deep under black slush. The Sister 
shuddered a moment at the thought of 
the thinly clad child out in the cold and 
all alone in the great city. Then she 
hurried on to the patient she was tend- 
ing. 





Half an hour later the hospital bell 


rang with a tremendous peal. ‘ Emer- 
gency ambulance,” said the house-sur- 
geon. “ Nobody else ever rings like 
that. That means I can’t get down town 
this afternoon after all.” He heaved a 
sigh, for it was a certain young lady’s 
birthday, and he wanted to send her 
some flowers. 

Just then one of the Sisters came 
running to find him. 

“It’s our Geraldine!” she cried, 
breathlessly. “She’s been run over by 
a trolley!” 

Out of his room flew the young doc- 
tor and down the steps three at a time. 
The child lay on a table in the operat- 
ing-room. Sister Agnes was bending 





over her. The doctor made a hurried 
examination. 

“There’s nothing to do,” he said, 
huskily. ‘ You’d better put her in bed. 
She’ll be more comfortable.” 

So they carried her into the room 
which had once been occupied by the 
rich little girl and laid her on the bed. 

Geraldine opened her eyes and looked 
around. 

“Did I hurt mesilf enough?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

“What do you mean, dear?” said 
Sister Agnes, gently. 

“Did I hurt mesilf enough ter be 
took in here? She said I couldn't 
come back widout I hurt mesilf.” 

Sister Agnes and the doctor gave a 
start of horror as they realized what 
the child had done. 

“Yes, indeed, my darling, you are 
hurt enough and to spare! But tell 
me, dear, how did it happen ? ” 

“It didn’t happen,” said the child, 
serenely. “I done it. Out there 
where the trolley runs down hill—it 
runs awful fast—they can’t stop it—I 
laid down on the track.” 

Sister Agnes gave a great sob, and 
her hand shook as she stroked the 
child’s forehead. The doctor turned 
away abruptly and brushed something 
out of his eyes. 

“Oh, it didn’t hurt me so bad—I 
was scared when I seen it acomin’— 
but I shut me eyes.” 

She was exhausted by the effort she 
had made to speak. The doctor poured 
a little brandy between her lips. 

“So I can stay here now?” she mur- 
mured, presently. 

“Indeed you can, dear. We'll never 
let you go away again.” 

A glad light came into the child’s 
face. 

“Can I stay here as long as I live?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

Truthful Sister Agnes glanced ques- 
tioningly at the house-surgeon. He 
came close to the bedside, took the 
little girl’s hand in both his own and 
raised it to his lips. 

“You shall stay here just as long as 
you live, Geraldine,” he said, very slowly 
and tenderly. 

With a little sigh of content the child 
closed her eyes. 





























EYS are as old as history. 
Locks were in use four 
thousand years ago in 
Egypt. So it would seem 
that dishonesty is not a 
modern degeneracy. 
Among the ancients the key was a sym- 
bol of silence. In the mysteries of 
Isis, the key was a hieroglyphic of the 
opening or disclosing of the heart and 
conscience, in the kingdom of death, 
for trial and judgment. With the 
Hebrews the key was given to the 
bride on the day of her marriage, as a 
token that the authority of the house 
was bestowed upon her; and if she 
was afterward divorced, it was taken 
from her, asa symbol of her loss of au- 
thority. Among the Romans the key 
was used in the same sense. With 
both Greeks and Hebrews the key was 
also symbolic of power and high rank, 
and in the old rituals of Masonry it was 
also an important symbolism. 

In sacred history it was emblematic 
of authority. In Isaiah it is said: 
“The key of the house of David will I 
lay upon his shoulders; so he shall 
open and none shall shut ; and he shall 
shut and none shall open.” Again in 
Matthew, “ Thou art Peter and 
I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven.” The power of 
the keys (Potestas Clavium) in Roman 
Catholic theology, properly signifies 
the supreme authority in the church, 
which Catholics believe to be vested in 
the Pope, as successor of Saint Peter: 
and in the Roman Church the key nat- 
urally is an heraldic bearing in the in- 
signia of sees and religious houses, 
particularly such as are under the pat- 
ronage of the saint who holds the keys 
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of heaven. 


Two keys in saltire are fre- 
quent; and they are sometimes inter- 
laced or linked together at the bows, 


or rings. Keys addorsed are placed 
side by side, the wards away from each 
other. In secular heraldry, keys some- 
times denote office in the state, and the 
key is still used in Masonry as a symbol 
of office. 

The traveller of to-day sees on the 
doors of old cathedrals, castles, and all 
medieval buildings throughout the 
United Kingdom, singular devices in 
huge locks and ponderous keys. These 
were the work of the whitesmith, whose 
trade was of no mean importance in 
former days. Nor is it yet extinct, for 
in some of the old towns the white- 
smith’s sign still hangs over the door of 
certain quaint little shops. This smith 
it was who fin- 
ished and beau- 
tified the rough 
material which 
the blacksmith 
had forged. 
One of these 
old locks was 





















taken from the door 
of Kenilworth Abbey 
when the abbey was 
dismantled. Itis en- 
cased in a block of 
wood measuring ten 
by eighteen inches, 
and two inches thick. 
This block has iron 
trimmings and an 
escutcheon measur- 

" ©) 2 ing seven and one- 
— B own half inches from top 
aye | tobottom. The key- 
un hole is two and one- 
© half inches long, and 
the key itself is elev- 
en inches in length, 
and 
weighs three - quarters 
of a pound. 

The great brass key 
to the main entrance of 
Blenheim Castle is at 
least ten inches long, 
and is surmounted by 
the Marlborough Coro- 
net. It is very heavy, 
and in all probability, 
when the Duchess goes 
out for an afternoon’s 
gossip with her neigh- 
bors, she does not lock 
the front door and put 
the key in her pocket. 

Anne Hathaway’s 
Cottage is a modest lit- 
tle structure, yet prob- 
ably no mansion in 
America boasts so massive a door key. 
And the church where Shakespeare’s 
body lies, is locked with keys that were 
meant never to be lost. The verger 
might lose his hat, his mind, or his soul, 
but that bunch of old iron—never ! 

The keys of Chirk Castle, Wales, are 
a monument of the whitesmith’s art. 
The key of the servant’s hallis a dainty 
trifle nearly a foot long, and the one to 
the dungeon entrance is of such ample 
dimensions that the poor wretch who 
entered could never have entertained 
the faintest hope of ever “ picking ” his 
way back to liberty. The stables are 

also protected by a massive lock, and a 
peculiar, large iron key, with a loose 
ring for a handle. 








1. Brass Key to Leicester 
Hospital Chapel; 2. 
Blenheim Palace. 





1. Plas Newyd; 2. Chirk Castle Stables; 3. 
Anne Hathaway's Cottage. 
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The old locks on the door of Guy 
Fawkes’s cell, in the Tower of London, 
seem nearly ready to fall to pieces, but 
the keys still maintain their grim per- 
sonality, and appear to be in their 
very prime. Poor Guy! Their grating 
made sorry music for him when the 
turnkey came each day, for seventy 
days, to give his prisoner exercise on 
the rack. 

The keys to Warwick Castle, and the 
keys in the Castle collection of antiques, 
would buy the extravagant countess 
many a trifle, were she to convert the 
old iron into pin money. The famous 
Ceesar’s Tower, at Warwick, has a giant 
key with a ward about two inches long. 
The tower was built soon after the Nor- 
man Conquest, but 
whether this key has 
been in service eight 
hundred years is a 
question, though it 
looks a veritable patri- 
arch. 

Leicester Hospital, 
founded by Lord Dud- 
ley in 1571, contains 
many curious old keys, 
the most conspicuous 
being the brass key 
with a clover-shaped 
handle. It opens a 
door of the chapel, 
which is built over the 
west gate of the town 
of Warwick. 

Oxford is full of keys 
that are curious, both 
as to design and size. 
All the college build- 
ings, as well as the chap- 
els and the cathedral 
connected with the Uni- 
versity, are guarded by 
antiques in the key line. 
If only they might speak, 
what tales of ambition, 
of failure, and success 
these old iron sentinels 
could relate ! 

To the Christ College 
student perhaps one of 
the most interesting keys 
would be that of the pan- 
try under the great Hen- 4 oinbination 
ry VIII. dining - room— Key. 
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Saltire. Barry. 


Interfretted. Addorsed. 


Keys in Heraldry. 


especially with this attractive bulletin 
on the pantry door : 
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referring, no doubt, to the garnishing 
of the dinner-table, but more sug- 
gestive, perhaps, of the interior decora- 
tions of the average student. 

At Windsor Castle the bulky old- 
time keys are not so much in evidence. 
Her Majesty seems to regard the more 
modern lock as all-sufficient protection 
for royalty and the treasures, especially 
as sentries are always on duty, and a 
regiment of Guards at hand. Many of 
the old European chests have keys of 
curious and sometimes elaborate work- 
manship. The wards are often quite 


complicated, and in some instances they 
have what is called a “combination 
ward.” This consists of a number of 
tiny bars of different lengths, those at the 
ends being stationary, the intermediate 
ones set in a groove and held in place by 
ascrew. The lock cannot be changed, 
but the combination of the key can be 
broken by changing the place of one or 
more of the bars ; and these must again 
be placed in the proper combination, in 
order to fit the lock. 

The chests and safes of to-day are 
secured by combination locks, instead 
of combination keys, and are locked by 
keys which are pigmies compared with 
the great historic keys of antiquity, 
massive in their proportions and full of 
suggestion to the contemplative mind. 
These old keys seem to unlock for us 
the darker days of the distant past, and 
to open to our view visions. of the real 
and the fanciful, which at once repel 
and charm, yet lead us to preserve 
them among the sacred relics of the 
ages that are forever gone. 


THE TURKISH BATH 


A SOCIAL CENTRE OF THE ORIENT 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


ing, which originated, it is sup- 

posed, with the Babylonians, was 
not used by the Turks prior to their 
conquest of Western Asia. It was bor- 
rowed by them from the Greeks and 
Romans, who built the famous baths of 
Constantine during the occupancy of 
Constantinople. Although these baths 
were smaller than those of Rome, they 
were not less elegant, being decorated 
and enriched with the spoils of ancient 


Tin system known as Turkish bath- 


art ; and later they acquired the Byzan- 
tine characteristics of prodigality and 
gorgeousness. 

The largest of the famous eighty 
baths, and the most magnificent in its 
vastness and regal appointments, was 
the Bath of Xenxippos, erected, accord- 
ing to tradition, on the very spot where 
Hercules tamed and yoked the fiery 
horses of Diomed. Originally built by 
the Emperor Severus in expiation of his 
inhumanity to the Byzantines, this bath 
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was rebuilt by Constantine, utterly de- 
stroyed at the revolt of the Nika in 532, 
and again restored with added magnifi- 
cence by Justinian. 

The bath given to the city by Con- 
stantine, known as Tchochour Hamam 
(the Sunken Bath), outlasted the rest, 
its vestiges being hidden from sight but 
seven years ago. Now its dismantled 
chambers are covered by a street lined 
with modern houses. The number of 
public baths in the large cities is very 
great ; Cairo, with a population of not 
over 375,000, maintaining about eighty, 
while Constantinople, with her popula- 
tion of 874,000, owns one hundred and 
thirty large public baths, situated main- 
ly near the Great Bazar, to say nothing 
of many magnificent private places con- 
nected with the Imperial palaces, or 
those belonging to the great pashas. 

The public baths are huge structures, 
usually of stone, with no pretension 
to beauty of exterior. They are readily 
recognized by their bulging domes of 
brick, thickly studded with protruding, 
hemispherical, glittering lights of glass, 
above which tall chimneys send up curl- 
ing wreaths of smoke. No windows 
break the uniformity of the sides, which 
are covered with heavy vines. 

The interiors of all baths are about 
the same, consisting of the three rooms 
corresponding to the apodyterium, te- 
pidarium, and caldarium of the Roman 
baths. Entering the outside door one 
finds himself in a small, square hall, 
connecting with the main room by a 
self-closing door. In the main room 
the first thing to strike the eye is a 
fountain with water leaping and fall- 
ing, and red- and gold-fishes swimming 
in the basin. Here, too, flowers are put 
to keep fresh, and lemons float about, 
cooling for use in the popular sherbet. 
Around the fountain are pots of basil, 
mint, and musk. On the slightly raised 
platform by the side of the door, the 
master of all this. magnificence rests 
upon a divan liberally supplied with 
cushions, and wrapped in a long fur 
coat made from the skins of black and 
white Angora cats, regales himself with 
the bubbling nargileh. 

Around the bath runs a platform 
raised several feet from the floor, upon 
which are arranged the divans of the 












































bathers, with the heads to the wall, and 
spread with mats and pillows. Near 
the master stands a little cupboard 
containing fresh towels, and an oaken 
chest in which he keeps his money, to- 
gether with the watches, jewels, or other 
valuables left in his care by the guests. 
A stand for pipes is also an essential 
in the furnishing of this room, while 
a picturesque collection of fluttering, 
drying towels, depending from ropes 
stretched from wall to wall so high 
up as to compel the services of a 
tellak and a long pole to raise them 
from or restore them to terra firma, 
gives animation tothe scene. No men- 
tion of the bath would be complete 
without reference to the abnormally 
developed water-bugs, who flit from 
floor to ceiling, and round and round 
the room. Through their agility the 
mural decorations resolve themselves 
into a kaleidoscopic effect, unique and 

full of the poetry of motion. 

As each customer comes in he is 
greeted by the proprietor with a smile, 
graduated in extent according to the 
social rank and affluence of the guest. 
If a well-dressed man, and especially 
if accompanied by a servant, he is re- 
ceived with the utmost obsequiousness. i 

A clap of the master’s hands, after 
the manner of the Arabian Nights’ 
heroes, and hey, presto! appears a 
muscular genie called a tellak, clad 
simply with a towel and a smile, 
modelled in extent and affability after 
his illustrious master’s. With pro- 
found salaams he proceeds to ingratiate 
himself into the favor of the guest, for 
he relies for his support on the gener- 
osity of his customers. If the guest is 
most honorable, the tellak even takes 
him by the arm and solicitously leads 
him to one of the choicest of the high 
divans. 

Each customer, whether of high or 
low degree, brings with him to the 
bath his own soap, a small bag of 
rough wool or horse hair, made to slip 
on the hand and used to polish the 
skin, and a bountiful luncheon made 
up of dolmas (cabbage or grape leaves 
filled with a forcemeat of rice and 
mutton, and cooked in a rich gravy), 
lahana-tourshousu (sauer-kraut), olives, 
onions, and salted fish. 
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These delicacies are usual- 
ly brought in the séfér-tasy 
(a series of five brass basins 
set one upon the cther, fas- 
tened together with hooks— 
the upper basin being fur- 
nished with a handle). When 
the family of some great 
pasha come to the bath they 
are often accompanied by a 
retinue of ten or twelve shuf- 
fling servants, carrying dish- 
es on their heads filled with 
all manner of delicacies from 
a roasted kid to rasb’ab, a 
popular sweet concocted 
from raisins, plums, apples, 
and cherries, sweetened with 
honey and flavored with musk, rose- 
water, and limes. 

After the refreshments are carefully 
deposited upon the divan allotted him, 
the customer disrobes himself; and now 
the tellak appears with a voluminous 
blue towel, which he fastens around the 
waist of the bather, and an equally 
comprehensive white towel which he 
drapes over his shoulders. He is then 
furnished with wooden clogs or pat- 
tens, to protect his feet from the hot 
floor, and is ushered to the inner bath, 


Basin in Turkish Bath. 


THE TURKISH BATH 








In a Public Bath. 


the door of which is opened by another 
attendant, who claps his hands to sig- 
nify ‘that a fresh customer is coming 
in. Should the bather prefer to habitu- 
ate himself gradually to the process of 
disintegration to which he is to be sub- 
jected, a towel with a cushion upon it 
is spread on the stone paving of the 
intermediate room, which answers to 
the Roman tepidarium. Here he may 
recline, sipping his coffee or smoking 
his pipe until sufficiently nerved to at- 
tempt the third chamber, in which the 
temperature is raised to 125° or 130° 
Fahrenheit. 

The floors of the bath are built upon 
vaults containing fireplaces and great 
cauldrons for heating the water which 
supplies the fountains. Both floors 
and walls of the bath contain pipes of 
burned clay, terminating at the roof in 
tall, conical chimneys of tin or lead, 
which carry off the surplus steam. By 
means of these the floor and walls of 
the main building are so thoroughly 
heated that they cannot be touched 
with bare hands or feet. In.the calda- 
rium, or bath proper, under a sort of 
cupola lighted by large panes of green- 
ish glass, and admitting a vague and 
spectral light, rendered more doubtful 
by the fog-like steam, close, with no 
ventilation, are ranged some seven or 
eight marble slabs to receive the per- 
sons of the bathers, who are to sub- 
mit to the first process of the bath, 
stretched out like corpses upon a dis- 
secting-table. The tellaks begin their 
vivisection with ghoulish glee. They 
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After the Bath. 


pinch arms and legs—they crack joints, 
beginning at the fingers and going 
through the entire body even to the 
toes, not forgetting, en route, even the 
joints of.the neck and ribs. They rub, 
they knead, they press, they squeeze— 
first one side then the other—up and 
down, back and forth, and round about. 
Finally, when the whole body is stream- 
ing with perspiration, and dissolution 
seems at hand, the limp form is raised 
from its bed of torture and carried to 
one of the alcoves, where two copper 
pipes pour hot and cold water into 
a marble basin. Now seated on a 
small wooden frame, or squatting on 
the marble floor beside the basin, the 
bather receives again the vigorous at- 
tention of the tellak. Filling the mar- 
ble basin with hot suds, and putting 
on the horse-hair mitten, he vigorously 
curries the customer’s anatomy with a 
merciless severity that would drive even 
a hack-horse frantic. This done he fills 
a shallow brass basin, a foot in diame- 
ter, with hot water, and dashes it over 
his prey. Again he dons his gauntlet 
and again he curries, concluding this 
part of the programme by polishing 
his customer with the naked hand. 
Now he takes a large basin, fills it 
with hot soap-suds, beaten to a lather, 
takes a great bunch of tow, or the soft, 
string-like fibres of the palm-tree, which 
resemble that emblem of Ottoman 
power the horse-tail, and with un- 
abated ardor again attacks his cus- 
tomer. Another drenching with hot 
water, another rubbing, this time with 
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dry tow, and the cleansing 
process iscomplete. Then, 
wrapped in a large dry 
towel—with two more 
bound turban - like about 
his head—the denuded cus- 
tomer is reconducted to 
the dressing-room, where 
he lies down upon the 
couch prepared for him. 
After recuperating a little 
he is served with coffee or 
sherbet, and the solacing 
nargileh. When he is 
ready to rise, the tellak 
thoroughly dries his hair 
and body, and after he is 
dressed brings him a cir- 
cular mirror framed with mother-of- 
pearl, and a comb somewhat larger than 
our fine combs. Just before the bather 
takes his leave, he puts money on the 
looking-glass for the use of the bath, 
and if he wishes, fees the tellak who 
waited on him, and the cafeje who 
served him with coffee and the nar- 
gileh. 

The common people usually go to 
the bath in companies, so that if they 
are not able to secure the services of 
the tellak, they can perform the vari- 
ous offices for each other. 

Besides the ordinary processes of 
bathing, other operations are _per- 
formed at the bath. Here cupping is 
administered, and the letting of blood 
attended to. Depilatories are also re- 
ligiously used, for the modern Orien- 
tals, like the Ancients, regard hair upon 
the body as a great blemish, which 
must be removed if possible. Some 
content themselves with the use of the 
razor, while others follow the example 
of the Babylonians and rub themselves 
with pumice-stones. The Arabs use a 
kind of resin in a melted state, and 
others employ quicklime mixed with 
orpiment after the manner of the an- 
cient Romans. 

The women frequent the bath more 
than men, for here they meet their 
friends and learn the gossip of the day. 
All women resort to the bath at least 
once a week, sometimes oftener. Dur- 
ing the hours given over to the women, 
the wife of the proprietor of the bath- 
house takes her husband’s place as 
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mistress of ceremonies, The opera- 
tions of the bath are much the same 
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clothed, golden - haired Circassians, 
Turkish women with opulent charms 


with the women as with the men; and hair braided into an infinity of lit- 


although the rough bag is less in de- 
mand, and soap is used more plenti- 
fully. The taking of the meals during 
one of the intervals of ablution affords 
the grand event of the day. Relatives 
and friends join together, the canvas is 
spread, the stores unloaded, and the 
mermaids and water-babies fall to, with 
infinite zest and relish. At this sympo- 
sium the clatter of the brass basins and 
dippers, and the shrill voices of the wom- 
en and children, echoing and re-echo- 
ing from the vaulted dome above, con- 
spire to make a noise so deafening that 
it has become proverbial in all the lan- 
guages of the East. Sometimes, alas! 
in the interchange of these social amen- 
ities, discord arises, and the air is filled 
with flying dippers used as projectiles 
by the fair combatants. 

In the bath there is no distinction 
of race or class. Here may be found, 
naked as nymphs, or but partially 





Bath-room in the Sultan's Palace of Doima Baghtcheh. 


tle black tails, ebony black slaves, 
snow-white hanums, classic-featured 
and talkative Greeks, and substantial 
Armenian matrons. Here is the op- 
portunity of the professional match- 
maker whose duty it is to examine into 
the physical eligibility of marriageable 
maidens, and report accordingly to her 
patrons hymenially inclined. Not the 
slightest blemish can conceal itself 
from the Argus eyes of this matrimo- 
nial bureau agent, who takes a minute 
inventory of the personal charms of all 
the Nourmahals, Leilas, Rahamas, and 
Irenes here unveiled. Formal betroth- 
als are also consummated at the bath. 
Here occurs the important ceremony 
of bathing mother and infant, three 
days after the birth of a child with the 
poor, and eight days with the rich. On 
this occasion carpets and bathing linen, 
richly embroidered and ornamented 
with pearls, are sent on in advance, the 
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company following in procession with 
the midwife and baby at the head. The 
mother, wrapped in a silken scarf with 
silver-embroidered pattens on her feet, 
is led into the inner bath. The baby 
is first bathed in hot water, then the 
mother’s ablutions are commenced by 
throwing a bunch of keys in a basin of 
water, accompanied by a vigorous blow- 
ing and appropriate orisons. Pails of 
water are next thrown over her, her 
head is washed, and she is stretched 
out on a platform with her head rest- 
ing on a silver bowl. Now she is 
rubbed with a sort of salve made of 
honey and spices, supposed to be very 
strengthening. As this isa tedious op- 
eration her friends gather about her 
and proceed to make themselves as en- 
tertaining as possible, occasicnally tast- 
ing the unguent, as it is supposed to 
bring good luck. 

At the expiration of the time allotted 
to this ceremony the surplus honey is 
washed off and the lady, habited again 
in her embroidered gown, makes the 
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tour of the bath, kissing the hands of 
all the elderly women, who wish her 
good luck. 

Special interest hovers around the 
ceremonies attendant upon a_ bride’s 
bath, which occurs always on Tuesday, 
the bridegroom being called upon to 
defray the expenses. Here depilatories 
are again employed, and palms, finger- 
tips, and feet dyed withhenna. Before 
leaving the bath the bride passes three 
times around the centre platform kiss- 
ing the hands of all the guests during 
her transit. 

But the hour of closing draws nigh, 
and the movements of the crowd be- 
come more hurried. The women has- 
tily gather together their bundles and 
their children, and enveloping them- 
selves in feradjé and yashmak, turn 
their faces homeward, and as the last 
rays of the setting sun quiver and fade 
away, a thousand voices from a thou- 
sand minarets proclaim that day is done 
and the bath is again at the service of 
the men. 


IN OLD GRAY SANCTUARIES 
By Mrs. Laban Edward Smith 


the human heart as swamp-honey- 

suckle does in the fen. Far back, 
in the dim ages, when men were un- 
tutored and savage, and the base within 
them clamored for blood, the God-spirit 
in their natures still kept a longing for 
holy things. 

This longing, down in the South- 
western country, blossomed, ages ago, 
into quaint old adobe churches set 
amid the pueblos and plazas of a dumb 
following. On viewing these old tem- 
ples wonder arises as to what manner 
of gods they worshipped—these stolid, 
bronzed savages, so chary of their emo- 
tions. They were joined to their idols, 
whatever they were ; for, in the majority 
of instances, when one of these fash- 
ioned his abiding place of hideous mud- 
houses, he set in the midst of the pueblo 
a church in which to worship. It was 
squatand unsightly, but always boasted 


R “tte umn springs as naturally in 


of some rude decoration that gave it a 
sacred distinction. Here, returned from 
his bloody raids, he knelt and lifted up 
his soul. 

It is an established fact that before 
the Spanish Conquest, and ere the 
unctuous priest appeared on that gray, 
cactus-girt scene, the southern savage 
worshipped gods. As early as the six- 
teenth century, some old churches were 
built in New Mexico. That territory 
was then merely an arid waste lying 
north of the Aztec country, scarred by 
ranges of naked hills, and threaded by 
the blue Rio Grande; an imperial 
stretch of gray nothingness, whirled 
over by the tumble-weed; a skulking 
ground for the wild beast of the West. 

The old church at Taos, the church 
at San Juan, and historic San Miguel 
of Santa Fé boast of having been built 
in 1550. There must have been only 
a few months’ difference in the time 
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Rosario Church, Pueblo de Taos, N. M 


of their erection, but bitter sectional 
rivalry has sprung up, and now each 
claims to be the oldest. It matters 
little to the antiquary; they are equally 
gray, time-stained, and dismal. 

Down in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
where time seems to move in rhythm 
with the sluggish water, there are three 
of these old structures within a radius 
of five miles. Two of them are Indian 
churches, and one Mexican, the Indian 
churches being located at Santa Clara 
and San Juan respectively, and the 
Mexican church at Santa Cruz. The 
very names of these old-time settle- 
ments tend to show the savage adora- 
tion of the Saints. 

In the valley of the Rio Grande life 
takes on a peculiar coloring. Through- 
out the vast vacuum a severe tone of 
gray envelopes all nature from the 
adobe soil to the barren bluffs, and 
over all this sombreness a white sun 
pours down its scorching rays. 

The nakedness of the land is some- 
what hid by a rank growth of chico 
and cactus which might have sprung 
up in the sixteenth century with the 
old churches, it looks so ancient and 
rheumatic. The valley has an atmo- 
sphere of its own; in the fierce heat of 
a June day, all nature swoons and the 
sojourner within its bounds takes on a 
sympathetic drowsiness, The only ani- 
mate feature in all this sad landscape 
is the river, and the single oasis to 
the eye, the line of green fringing it. 
Down here in the lowlands, beset with 
sand and heat, the water has dropped 


to a languid pace. The lover of the 
Rio Grande will always remember it as 
it is in the Colorado mountains; there 
it is young and gleeful, and brimming 
with speckled trout. 

From the pueblos along the river in 
the valley of the Rio Grande the In- 
dians creep forth and dig listlessly in 
the narrow fields, using sharpened 
sticks or other equally rude imple- 
ments to urge their crops to growth. 
The Pueblo Indian is a drag on the 
theory of evolution; he refuses to 
evolve. Mr. Charles F. Lummis tells 
us without doubt he is the original 
cliff-dweller. That being the case, he 
has come up (or rather down) from the 
caves in the rocks to inhabit mud-huts 
in the desert. The pueblos in the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande are as hideous as 
a savage could well wish them. But it 
is what his father had—the pointed 
sticks are what his father dug with and 
the nineteenth century product wants 
nothing better. 

If akin in no other way, the Indian and 
the Mexican have a bond in architect- 
ure; they build after the same pattern. 
Which has done the copying, would be 
hard to say. But a natural conclusion 
is, that Beelzebub lent his ingenuity to 
the enterprise to make these habitats 
and places of worship hideous, since it 
is not in man’s limited faculties to de- 
vise anything so utterly ugly. 

Nothing could be more dismal than 
these old churches set in the midst of 
the pueblos and plazas of the Rio 
Grande valley. Even viewed in the 
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Old Church at Santa Clara, N. M. 


vivifying sunlight of a perfect June 
day, they depress the spirit to the 
freezing-point; despite the strongest 
effort, the eye will wander out to a 
maze of bristling head-boards, pain- 
fully perpendicular, wrought over with 
hieroglyphics telling the story of life 
and death. 

A description of one of the sanctu- 
aries will cover all the others. The 
church of Santa Clara is set in the 
midst of the pueblo of that name. In- 
side one sees only bare lengths of mud 
walls unrelieved by paint or plaster. 
There are no seats. An absurd analogy 
comes to the mind. The picture of a 
fashionable end-of-the-century church 
in civilized circles with sky-piercing 
spire, velvet-rich floors and seats, and 
the dapper lily-handed usher demand- 
ing of the stranger at the door, “Have 
you a sitting?” Down in these old 
churches of the unlearned Indian and 
Mexican, one is at least always sure of 
a “standing.” 

There is an altar in the old church 
of Santa Clara that intrudes on the at- 
tention by a few ghastly ornaments—a 
painted Mary, and a shrunken Christ 
on the cross. The keeper of the key in 
the sleepy old pueblo chanced to be a 
squaw. We found her in her mud 


house diligently smearing a crude 
whitewash on the walls, while her off- 
spring rolled in the dust before the 
door, clad mainly in their brown skins. 
She good-naturedly left her work and 
led us, snatching up her baby as she 
went, and wrapping it about with a rag 
of a calico mantle. This we construed 
as a concession to civilization. The 
key to this old church was about ten 
inches long, and proportionately large. 

The feast days of the Pueblos are 
held at San Juan, five miles higher up 
the river. At these festivals the tribe 
swathe themselves in white robes and 
flowing veils, or gloomy black, and pa- 
rade in honor of their saint, John. 

Situated between the two pueblos, 
Santa Clara and San Juan, is the Mexi- 
can plaza, Santa Cruz. They are evi- 
dently all travelling the same road of 
faith, for the same priest administers 
spiritual food to both parishes. An- 
other whisper from Beelzebub told 
them to paint the towers of the old 
Santa Cruz church a lively terra-cotta. 
In consequence, those bold pinnacles 
shine out from the surrounding gray- 
ness like the horns of some iniquitous 
monster. 

This church is built in the shape of a 
cross. It is larger than the church at 
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Santa Clara, but not more imposing 
than the Indian one at San Juan. 
Through the dim spaces of this old 
Santa Cruz church the birds flit back 
and forth; their twittering breaks 
gratefully on the sultry stillness, for 
standing there, and looking off into the 
shadowy wings of the building, one 
seems to feel the woes of all the gener- 
ations who have worshipped at this 
shrine. Probably generations of these 
same feathered things have also lived 
and nested and had their joys and sor- 
rows under those old eaves. 

The extreme age of these old struct- 
ures is plainly told by the protruding 
rafters ; they tell mutely, by their rude 
fashioning, of a time when men worked 
with stone implements. Mud does not 
grow old, but wood is more human. 

In this church of Santa Cruz is a 
more pretentious Mary clad in royal 
purple, but degraded by a ragged man- 
tle lined with dingy red. She stands 
looking down with a sickly smirk on a 
small image in her arms, supposed to 
be the incarnation of human hope. The 
figure of the Christ agonizing on the 
cross is not lacking. Symbols abound 
wherever ignorance is found. In an- 
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other part of the Territory there is a 
church built in the shape of a coffin ; 
the motive is to keep the fact of inevit- 
able death always in the mind. 

In the presence of all this stupen- 
dous superstition one is amazed, recall- 
ing that New Mexico is the oldest seat 
of civil and religious government on 
American soil. That it endures is no 
doubt largely due to the plethora of 
Indian and Mexican citizens. They 
are sunk in old grooves. Three hun- 
dred years ago their ancestors marked 
out a path and they have dutifully kept 
to it. They remain a primitive people, 
satisfied with their flocks of dusty 
sheep, mud _ villages, narrow fields, 
sleek priests, and an hour in these 
old gray sanctuaries, when they may 
throw off the accumulated sin of the 
week. In each of these ancient places 
of worship is seen a rude confessional. 
Their votaries care nothing for the 
march of the world, for the strides of 
electricity and the wonder of the “X 
ray.” 

The Pueblo Indian is a man of peace, 
more so than the Mexican, his Anglo- 
Saxon neighbor tells you. This Monte- 
zuma degenerate is prone to treachery, 
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San Miguel Church, Santa Fé, founded in 1550. 


and bides his time when he may fall 
upon you unawares. This same Mexi- 
cano will not work if he can steal. He 
loves to hang about the white man’s 
post-office, to drive the tourist, and bet- 
ter still to drink his whiskey if allowed. 

The descendant of the cliff-dweller 
is satisfied to dig his little field. When 
harvest time comes on, he gathers his 
grain into a pen and drives his cattle in 
to tread it. Then some fine day, when 
the autumn haze hangs mistily on the 
hills, he puts on a holiday robe of flow- 
ing white, binds a wreath of leaves 
about his dusky brow and, in company 
with others of his tribe, chants weird 
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legends of the past and 
tosses his harvest into 
mid-air. God loves His 
children, and the wind 
generously winnows the 
grain. 

These old churches of 
the Rio Grande valley pos- 
sess an interest that does 
not attach to San Miguel 
of Santa Fé. Floods of 
printed matter have been 
sent abroad on the anti- 
quity and interest of that 
old church. It is old— 
that beyond cavil — but 
man has laid his hand up- 
on it and cheapened it. 
The interior has undergone treatment 
that has modernized and spoiled it for 
the antiquary. It jars on the sensibil- 
ities of the lover of the old to go into 
San Miguel with the picture of those 
old mud walls fresh in the memory, and 
stumble upon pigment of nineteenth 
century invention and application. 

Those wishing to see old sixteenth 
century churches pure and simple— 
churches in naked adobe, and untouched 
of the vandal, should journey down into 
the valley of the Rio Grande, where cac- 
tus and chico and mesquite clothe the 
land—where the sun does not hurry, 
and even Time sits still and dozes. 

















Tne Old Church of Santa Cruz, N. M., erected in 1604. 











WILLIAM GILLETTE’S WAR-PLAY, 


“ SECRET SERVICE ” 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


main, they have ever exerted 

certain benefits. One of the 
largest beneficiaries of conflict and its 
aftermath of freshened peace is Litera- 
ture. 

Particularly a debtor to war is Amer- 
ican dramatic literature—and I feel no 
hesitancy in assuming the existence 
here of a certain amount of dramatic 
literature of the very highest quality. 
While the Revolution came too early in 
our history to inspire a trained genera- 
tion, and seems now to be held too 
archaic by an age that cares little for 
dead men and manners, the Civil War 
has been an inexhaustible fund of com- 
plex action, picturesque adventure, and 
certain appeal to alert patriotism. At 
least three of its dramatic fruits can 
challenge comparison with the plays of 
any country, and show, in those arts 
that are particularly for and of the 
theatre, an adeptness that is not to be 
surpassed anywhere. These plays are 
Bronson MHoward’s “ Shenandoah,” 
which brings armies and battle on the 
stage and introduces 
General Phil Sheri- 
dan’s poetical charge 
for one climax ; David 
Belasco’s “Heart of 
Maryland” (which I 
discussed at length in 
this magazine last 
February), which 
brings on the stage 
only the edge and 
echo of war, and which 
I should call on many 
counts (psychology, 
complexity of action, 
characterization, emo- 
tional power) the best 
American play ever 
written; and, most 
recently, “ Secret Ser- 
vice,” a truly remark- 


pms as wars are in the 
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the ear. With these 
three plays Amer- 
ica need not stand 
abashed before the 
dramatic world. 
They are master- 
pieces to be proud 
of. They are the 
heralds ‘of a day, 
even now on tiptoe 
flattering the misty 
morning - tops —a Mr. Gillette. 

day when the na-  pritograph vy Pach, New York. 
tions shall look to 

us for their best plays, as we have so 
long—and yet not so long—looked to 
them for ours. 

Mr. Gillette, like Aristophanes, Mo- 
litre, Shakespeare, and other adepts, 
has served as an actor and “created” 
his own creations. Like many another 
dramatist he has grown to prominence 
as an originator, through an appren- 
ticeship in the very free and very skil- 
ful adaptation of foreign plays. “Held 
by the Enemy” was a war-play of his 
own devising, and made him a large suc- 
cess. “Too Much 
Johnson” was his lat- 
est work, and this 
hilarious farce was 
quite perfect of its 
sort, the one moment 
of pathos that attends 
the wiles of this im- 
perturbable liar being 
carried off with finest 
consistency and keen- 
est effect. The plot 
had only a shadow of a 
French basis, and the 
glorious Ananiades, 
Billings, was all Mr. 
Gillette’s own. 

In the present play 
Mr. Gillette has re- 
turned to war-times, 
and has been received 














able work in which 
hardly the echo of 
battle intrudes upon 
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with critical and fi- 
nancial superlatives. 
He has had the cour- 
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age—had he failed, we should have said 
“the audacity ”"—to make his hero a spy, 
a Union spy working in Richmond at the 
time of its beleaguering. This he justi- 
fies in the last act in one fervid speech, 
very permissible in a play cautious to 
a fault in avoiding rhetoric and fine 
prating. The spy says to the woman 
whom he loves and whose love for him 
had changed to loathing on learning 
his trade : 


I’d like to say one thing—its my last 
chance—perhaps you won’t mind. You'll for- 
get me, of course—that’s right—that’s best— 
I hope you will! But—if memory ever 
should throw my shadow across your path 
again, perhaps you'll remember this, too: 
We can’t all die a soldier’s death, in the 
roar and glory of battle, our friends around 
us—under the flag we love—no, notall. Some 
of us have orders for another kind of work— 
desperate, dare-devil work—the hazardous 
schemes of the Secret Service! We fight 
our battles alone—no comrades to cheer us 
on—ten thousand to one against us—death at 
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the experiences of John Jay, who be- 
came acquainted with the virtues possi- 
ble to this office in the Revolution ; and 
two of the best-loved people of our his- 
tory, Nathan Hale and Major André, 
were hanged as spies. But the profes- 
sion is not commonly held savory. 

‘Secret Service” is pre-eminently a 
play of action with little time for char- 
acter to develop and transpire, except 
through the loopholes of deed. The 
devotion of the Southern women, in all 
their poverty, to their Cause, is gal- 
lantly painted in background ; and all 
the uniforms, but one, are gray. 

Never were those false graces of the 
drama, the Unities, more closely or 
more easily observed. The Unity of 
Action is perfect, for in spite of the 
complexity of the plot, its central figure 
and theme, the spy and his conflict in 
duty, are always dominant. The Unity 


of Place is here; the first two acts and 








‘There's your prisoner, Corporal ; look out for him.'’’—Act Il. 
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every turn! If we win, we may escape with 
our lives ; if we lose, dragged out and butch- 
ered like dogs—no soldier’s grave--not even 
a trench with the rest of the boys—alone, de- 
spised, forgotten! These were my orders, 
Miss Varney. This is the death I die to-night 
—and I’m not ashamed of it ! 


So Fenimore Cooper took a spy as 
the hero of one of his novels, based on 


the last work out in the same room, the 
third in a house afew minutes’ walk dis- 
tant. The Unity of Time is most com- 
pactly secured, the whole play eventu- 
ating between 8 p.m. and midnight of 
the same day. The programme, as 
prologue, ill-advisedly announces that 
“no special effort has been made in the 
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direction of historical accura- 
cy,” which is only stating that 
advantage has been taken of 
common license, and which 
deals illusion a needless blow 
at the very outset. Robbed of 
its minor characters and sub- 
sidiary actions, and its brisk, 
life-like dialogue, the play runs 
about like this : 

The curtain rises on the emp- 
ty drawing-room of the Varney 
house in Richmond. The re- 
mote thunder of artillery shows 
that the Union army is tighten- 
ing its fatal coil about the Cap- 
ital of the dying Confederacy. 
Servants cross the stage hur- 
riedly, and the youngest scion 
of the house, Wilfred Varney, 
goes here and there in search 
of someone. His mother comes 








down - stairs from the room 
where her elder son lies wound- 
ed, and he hurries to her, break- 
ing the busy silence with a plea 
to be allowed to go to his father, who is 
a general at the front. The boy is eigh- 
teen years old, and the “nineteen call” 
has been issued a week. He doesn’t 
want to wait to be ordered out. His 
mother temporizes. Soon her daughter 
Edith comes in, important with news, 
and one learns from her that she is in 
love with a Confederate officer, Captain 
Thorne (really Lewis Dumont, of the 
United States Secret Service, pretending 
to be detained by his wounds at Rich- 
mond); that Captain Thorne had been 
ordered to the front on a mission prob- 
ably fatal ; that she believes this order 
emanated from a rejected lover, Benton 
Arrelsford, of the Confederate Secret 
Service ; and that she has had an audi- 
ence with President Jefferson Davis 
and secured for Captain Thorne an ap- 
pointment to the local telegraph ser- 
vice. 

Captain Thorne comes in now, no- 
ticeably unannounced, and Edith tells 
him of her effort in his behalf. He 
kisses her hand impulsively, then re- 
fuses to accept her rescue from dan- 
ger—his finer conscience resents taking 
advantage of the girl’s love, to further 
his espial. She insists, and he tries to 
escape, but is finally bullied into wait- 
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ing on the veranda outside till she re- 
turns. 

After an interlude of comedy by the 
comic juveniles, Wilfred and his sweet- 
heart, Caroline Mitford, Arrelsford 
rushes in with a detail of soldiers. 
He tells Mrs. Varney that her slave 
Jonas carries a paper given him by a 
Libby prisoner and intended for his 
brother, a Union spy in the city. The 
old negro is called in without exciting 
suspicions that may lead him to destroy 
the paper. Two soldiers suddenly step 
to his side. After a moment’s amaze- 
ment he makes a desperate dive for the 
concealed paper, but is caught and 
deprived of it. He is then taken out 
to be tortured ‘into confessing the in- 
tended receiver of the paper, which 
reads: “Attack to-night. Plan 3. 
Use telegraph.” 

Arrelsford casts on Thorne suspicions 
that implicate Edith for her efforts to 
get Thorne into the telegraph service. 
Mrs. Varney and Edith demand proof, 
and consent to a test. The captured 
brother is to be duped into thinking he 
has escaped, and to meet Thorne unex- 
pectedly and without knowing they are 
watched. The curtain falls on Edith’s 
almost hysterical acceptance of her 
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role, that of detaining Captain Thorne 
till the right moment. 

The Second Act begins afew minutes 
later with an exquisite comedy - duet 
between the juveniles. Then Arrels- 
ford enters, prepared to prove Thorne’s 
duplicity. Hdith now revolts against 
sharing the plot against her lover. 
She consents finally to give him the 
paper taken from Jonas. The others 
retire at Thorne’s approach. He en- 
ters and tells Edith how he had re- 
solved to come and say only good-by, 
and yet has been pouring out his love 
in spite of himself. (The spy’s revul- 
sions of feeling against tricking the 
woman he loves are strongly conceived 
and suggested all through the play.) 
When Zdith hands him the paper and 
asks ingenuously what it could mean, 
his caution returns and he pretends 
that it is all a puzzle, till she tells him 
the circumstances of its capture, where- 
upon he is hurrying “to put a watch 
on the telegraph-office,” and she is en- 
raptured at the supposed proof of his 
innocence, when soldiers rush across 
the stage crying that a prisoner has es- 
caped, 

Thorne promises to guard the win- 
dow, and Edith slips away. Now 
Thorne’s brother darts into the dark- 
ened room and peers everywhere (sweep- 





Captain Thorne. ‘' Stop that despatch !—I refuse to act under this commis- 
sion."'—Act Ill. 
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ing even the auditorium with his eyes, 
which gives a weirdly excellent effect of 
a four-sided stage). The two brothers 
discover each other, stare a moment as 
if in unrecognition, then, true to their 
respective réles, clinch in apparent con- . 
flict. The younger man repeats the 
message of the paper in a whisper as 
they struggle. Thorne keeps crying for 
help, and the brother begs him to shoot 
him in the leg to divert suspicion. He 
refuses; his brother gasps, “J will, 
then!” and snatches Thorne’s pistol. 
Thorne exclaims, “ Watch out, Harry, 
youll hurt yourself!” The brother 
shoots himself—fatally! As he falls 
everybody rushes in, but not before 
Thorne has grabbed the smoking pis- 
tol and said, with awful composure, 
“ There’s your prisoner, Corporal ; look 
out for him!” which brings down the 
curtain upon a scene of tremendous 
fire and swiftness. 

The dramatist of the old school would 
have had a long explanatory colloquy 
and much heroics about this scene. 
The so-called decadent student and 
master of life as it is lived, leaves much 
unsaid and, as the infinitely regretted 
Frank Mayo once said to me, “ compels 
the audience to play a part.” Mr. Gil- 
lette’s play is especially remarkable for 
its assumption of intelligence on the 
part of the people in front. 

Act ITI. moves to the tel- 
egraph - office of the War 
Department, C.S. A. Two 
operators are at work, and 
messengers and messages 
go and come to and from 
the Cabinet in session at 
the Capitol. Through great 
glass doors opening on a 
columned portico the light- 
ed windows of Richmond 
are seen. One of the oper- 
ators is presently called to 
the Cabinet to take down a 
cipher message. 

Miss Mitford now enters 
to send a telegram to Wil- 
Jred, who had started to 
the front shortly before, in 
a uniform she had cut down. 
Arrelsford hurries in and 
demands the message she is 
about to send. He is sus- 
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picious of the whole Var- 
ney set, and there is some 
excellent comedy sur- 
rounding this suspicious 
telegram, which turns out 
to be a silly girlish love- 
message. Arrelsford still 
fears some dark design, 
however, and forbids its 
transmission; so Miss 
Mitford starts out to en- 
list the aid of Randolph, 
the general commanding 
in Richmond. 

Edith now comes by 
appointment to put 
Thorne to a further test, by spying on 
the spy at his telegraphing. She is 
indignant that the former test should 
have resulted in a murder in her house, 
and makes plain her loathing of Arrels- 
ford. An orderly announces the ap- 
proach of Thorne, and Miss Varney and 
Arrelsford steal out to the portico, 
whence they can step into a window 
opening into another room with a 
transom opening into the telegraph- 
office. 

Thorne comes with a forged order, 
sending the remaining operator to take 
down a cipher despatch. He gives a 
veiled warning of danger and goes. 
Two messengers have returned (one 
with a telegram signed by the Secretary 
of War), and Thorne sends them on er- 
rands that will consume much time. 
He is now alone. He looks about 
cautiously, takes off his coat and lays 
it over a chair so that a red-sealed com- 
mission sticks out very visibly from 
his pocket. No attention is called to 
this; the audience is left to its own 
surmises. It sniffs a delicious aroma 
of danger, and grows feverish for blood 
as Thorne lays his pistol within reach, 
and sends a call over the wire. Though 
the audience is not brutally told so, 
it knows that he will use his oppor- 
tunity to send some order weakening 
the Rebel line at the point of attack 
of “Plan 3.” The answer from the dis- 
tant operator is long in coming, and 
Thorne grows almost nervous. To cover 
his tracks better, he destroys the War 
Secretary's telegram and pastes its sig- 
nature on one he has written out and 
is sending. He doesn’t know that Miss 
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Miss Mitford and the Wounded Wilfred.—Act IV. 
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Varney and Arrelsford are witnesses 
of this trick through the glass door; 
but Arrelsford, in stealing away, makes 
a noise. Thorne stops, cuts off his tele- 
gram, gets up nonchalantly, concealing 
his pistol, till he has turned off the 
light. He now moves about like a cat 
with beautiful stealth, looking into the 
closet and out on the portico; but he 
can see no one. He lights up again 
and resumes his message, telegraphing 
with his left hand and clutching his 
pistol in his right. A shot is heard, a 
spot of blood appears on his left wrist ; 
he claps his hand to the spot, laying 
the pistol down. Arrelsford has shot 
him from the transom, and appears in 
a moment at the glass doors, breaks 
through them sharply, and covers him. 
Thorne tries to snatch a shot, but Ar- 
relsford has the bead on him, and cries : 
“Do you know why I didn’t kill you 
like a dog?” “Because you are such 
a damned bad shot,” Thorne answers. 
But Arrelsford says it was at the prayer 
of someone else. 

Miss Varney now appears, to Thorne’s 
added distress. He stares at her 
dumbly, and neither speaks. Arrels- 
ford calls from the balcony for the 
guard. The noise of their approach is 
heard crescendo; as they run up the 
stairs Thorne yells, “Break down the 
door, Corporal!” The door he had him- 
self locked is splintered ; the men pour 
in; Thorne points to Arrelsford, and 
cries, “Arrest that man!” They over- 
power the dumfounded Arrelsford. 
When they ask the cause for the arrest, 
Thorne says: “All I know is that he is 
playing hell around here with a pistol.” 
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The vainly protesting Ar- 
relsford is about to be taken 
away when General Ran- 
dolph blusters in to carry 
out Miss Mitford’s behest. 
Thorne begins to send the 
rest of his message. Arrels- 
ford shrieks, “For God’s 
sake, stop that telegram.” 
He insists that Thorne is a 
spy trying to weaken the 
line along the Chickahom- 
iny in preface to a Union 
assault. He says that the 
signature is only pasted on. 
Thorne contends that this 
is often done. The lie is 
passed. Arrelsford looks 
for Edith to substantiate his 
claim. She has hidden. 

The telegraph instrument, which is 
one of the most effective actors imag- 
inable (note its fine use in Bronson 
Howard’s “ Henrietta”), begins to call 
out upon the excitement. The adjutant- 
general at the other end wants the rest 
of the message. Thorne begins to send 
more, and defies General Randolph, say- 
ing that his orders are from Randolph’s 
superiors. The soldiers finally drive 
him from the instrument. 

Just now Edith appears trying to slip 
away undiscovered. When confronted 
and told that Arrelsford said she had 
seen Thorne paste the signature on, she 
realizes that his life hangs on her word, 
and says that Arrelsford was mistaken. 
Arrelsford, like a Southern gentleman, 
forbears to contradict her white lie, and 
is hustled out screaming, “Don’t mind 
me, but for God’s sake don't let that 
despatch go out.” 

The General beats a retreat in good 
order, and bids the operator (who has 
returned from the “mistake” of the 
fool’s errand Thorne had sent him 
on) take his instructions from Captain 
Thorne. Now the spy has the field clear 
and resumes at once his much-garbled 
telegram ; but Edith pleads against the 
dishonor of taking such an advantage of 
her. Sherushes outin tears, and Thorne 
stands irresolute. The instrument puts 
in its voice, The operator says, “'They’re 
calling for the rest of that message.” 
Thorne shouts, “Send it!” But the 
operator has hardly begun when Thorne 
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Edith finds Jonas taking the balls out of the cartridges.—Act IV. 
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snatches away the paper, and brings 
down the house and the curtain with a 
fierce “I revoke the order. I refuse to 
act under this commission ! ” 

The Fourth Act returns to the Varney 
home. There is a distant cannonade, 
the bells clamor for the Reserves against 
a terrific Union night-attack. Arrels- 
ford rushes in to say that Thorne’s 
trick was discovered too late; his tele- 
gram had gone. The search is hot for 
him. Soon Thorne himself steals in to 
see his dead brother. This motive 
seems to me a bit insufficient and arbi- 
trary ; it ought to be strengthened in 
any one of several ways. At any rate 
he meets Edith and she reproaches him 
for his treachery. Before he can ex- 
plain that he did not send the telegram, 
his pursuers rush upon him. Arrels- 
ford and his men take the prisoner up- 
stairs for a drumhead court, leaving 
their guns stacked. Old Jonas slips 
out of hiding and empties the cart- 
ridges of lead. Seeing that Edith has 
watched, he pleads with her to spare 
Thorne’s life, and to let him know that 
he must drop at the sound of the dis- 
charge. 

The court-martiallers return, having 
lost no time finding Thorne worthy of 
cold lead. dith asks for a word with 
the prisoner. She tells him Jonas’s in- 
structions. He whispers, “Do you 
wish it?” Then because she will not 
say she cares to have him live, he turns 
and says: “Sergeant, you'd better 
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take a look at your muskets. They’ve 
been tampered with.” The thanks he 
gets are a curt “Much obliged,” to 
which he grunts, ‘ That’s all right.” 
The guns are reloaded and the march 
to death begun when General Randolph 
enters with an order from President 
Davis to the effect that, though Thorne is 
to be regarded “as a cursed dangerous 
character that ought to be extermi- 
nated, considering his damned pecul- 
iar conduct,” in not sending the tele- 
gram, he is to be sent to Libby Prison 
till the Confederate armies march into 
Washington. Thorne says that means 
life-imprisonment ; a few words of love 
and hope are exchanged with Edith, 
delighted at hearing he was faithful to 
her prayer ; the spy is marched off and 
the curtain just anticipates the Con- 
federacy’s fall. 

This too, too brief outline follows 
only one thread of the story, but it will 
serve to hint the multiplicity of action 
and the vigor of a most notable play ; 
a play of the new school in which char- 
acters are not described in the speech 
of other characters nor in soliloquies, 
but in their actions and their incidental 
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expressions under emotion. Mr. Gil- 
lette is a master of stage-craft and of 
appeal to audiences through means that 
are sure and above clap-trap. As I have 
said, his play honors our native drama 
— it is a triumph in art and humanity. 

As an actor, Mr. Gillette gives the 
role a complete, consistent impersona- 
tion that is akin to his perfect Billings 
in “ Too Much Johnson,” for impertur- 
bability and brusquerie, but is differen- 
tiated widely in every other way. As 
Edith Miss Amy Busby is not living 
up to the promise she gave in that fas- 
cinating comedy “Arms and the Man.” 
She seems never to rise quite to the 
occasion. A musician might say that 
she “ flats.” She is a beautiful picture, 
however. Miss Odette Tyler as Miss 
Mitford had the audience quite under 
her thumb in the comedy scenes. Mr. 
Campbell Gollan, in spite of an irrepres- 
sible English accent, gave Arrelsford a 
splendid earnestness and fire. He was 
the villain by general consent, for in 
opposing, tooth and nail the insidious 
though lovable spy, he was of course 
sublimely justified. The many minor 
parts were excellently filled. 





Captain Thorne: ‘You can't give me a word of hope—only a word? '’—Act IV. 
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CROZAT CONVERSE 


By Rupert Hughes 


HERE are two things musical 
T America stands in some need of : 

a national air, and a more general 
interest, among musicians, in other 
branches of culture. 

This country has so many national 
airs that it has none. There is “ Yan- 
kee Doodle,” one 
of the best and 
briskest melodic 
scherzos in exist- 
ence; but it has 
nothing at all to 
do with the case, 
and, besides, it 
does not belong to 
us. Then there is 
“The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” 
which takes the 
voice on a pleasant 
little jaunt from a 
low B flat to an al- 
titudinous F un- 
natural. As nei- 
ther of these arctic 
notes is within de- 
cent reach of the 
average untrained 
human voice, the 
usual choric at- 
tempt upon it re- 
sults in a combination of groan and 
squawk that is less a rendering than 
a rending. In our present struggle 
to persuade the inland voter to pay 
for a decent navy, the song “Colum- 
bia, the Gem of the Ocean,” has a 
rather garish twang. Furthermore, a 
good part of it lies too high for the 


* This series began in the May, 1895, number. The 
musicians discussed have been Ethelbert Nevin, Dudley 
Buck, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, C. B. Hawley 
and W. H. Neidlinger, The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. 
Smith, Johann H. Beck, James H. Rogers, etc.), Bruno 
Oscar Klein, Horatio W. Parker, The Women Com- 
gow (Mrs. Beach, Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers, etc.), G. 

. Chadwick, J. K. Paine, W. W. Gilchrist, Edgar 8S. 
Kelley, H. W. Loomis, Gerrit Smith, G. W. Mars- 
ton and Frank Lynes, Harry Rowe Shelley, John Hyatt 
Brewer, and Homer N. Bartlett. Portraits, autographs 


in fac-simile, and examples of the music of the com- 
posers have been given. 





Mr. Converse. 


common voice, and the sentiment is too 
florid for ordinary occasions. “ Dixie” 
is too liberal in musical range, and too 
limited in sectional range to serve: 
which is a grievous pity, since it is a fas- 
cinating tune. For the same political 
reasons, some of the stirring songs of 
the North, turned’ 
out lavishly dur- 
ing the Civil War, 
are unfitted for the 
service of later 
generations to 
whom the Mason 
and Dixon line is 
no more trouble- 
some than the 
equator. “Hail 
Columbia” is too 
exclusively jubi- 
lant. The church- 
es generally em- 
ploy the sturdy old 
hymn “ America.” 
But it is unendur- 
able that our na- 
tional feeling 
should be voiced 
by a laud notori- 
ously belonging to 
the British, and 
serving them for 
loyalty to ‘Er or Is ’Oighness, for lo! 
these many reigns, under the reversible 
and generally convenient title of “God 
Save the Queen,” or “the King,” as the 
case may be. 

Numberless attempts are made to 
supply this uncomfortable lack of a 
national air, but few of them have that 
first requisite, a fiery catchiness, and 
most of them have been so bombastic 
as to pall even upon palates that can 
endure Fourth of July glorification. 
One of the latest attempts is that made 
by Dr. Charles Crozat Converse. Re- 
cognizing that the trouble with “ Amer- 
ica” was not at all due to the noble 
words written by the man whom “ fate 
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tried to conceal by naming him Smith,” 
Dr. Converse has written a new air 
to this poem. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, his method of varying the Eng- 
lish tune is too transparent. He has 
not discarded the idea at all, or changed 
the rhythm, or the spirit. He has only 
taken his tune upward where ‘God 
Save the Queen ” moves down, and bent 
his melody down where the British 
soars up. This, I fancy, is the chief 
reason why Dr. Converse’s national 
hymn has gone over to the great major- 
ity, and has been conspicuously absent 
from such public occasions as torch- 
light parades and ratifications. 

I laid it down above, that there were 
two things lacking in American music. 
Which is a modest estimate. It is a 
pleasure to say that Dr. Converse has 
succeeded better in correcting the latter 
fault than in filling the former gap. 
He is, indeed, one of our most scholarly 
musicians. He has not only written 
music well, and patriotically, but he 
has written well about music, and is an 
acute thinker along many other lines. 

A striking example of Dr. Converse’s 
thought in other directions, is a sug- 
gestion made by him as long ago as 
1858, and revived recently in the 
“Standard Dictionary,” of which he 
was one of the editors in musical ter- 
minology. Every one that has written 
much or read much has got into difti- 
culties with his personal pronouns, and 
has felt annoyed at the necessity of us- 
ing the awkward expression “his or 
her,” to refer back to some alternative 
of gender. He has doubtless cursed 
the language for its incompleteness 
and longed for some little word to solve 
the difficulty. Imagine the vain dis- 
tress of the author of some such epoch- 
making sentiment as this: “ Whenever 
a boy or a girl is born into the world, 
he or she will find miseries enough 
awaiting him or her from the first hour 
of his or her life until the last thereof.” 
What a sigh of relief one feels at such 
a word, as that “thereof,” so elastic 
and yet so conveniently direct of ref- 
erence! But, though everyone com- 
plained, no one hit upon a cure until 
the inspiration came to Dr. Converse. 
If the world does not jump at his neat 
little remedy, it is the world’s fault. 


Dr. Converse, after much cogitation, 
devised what Wonderland Alice would 
call a “portmanteau word,” made up 
of “that one” condensed into “ thon,” 
the “o” long, the “th” as in “that.” 
So one finding a thousand dollar bill in 
a street-car would say, “If any man or 
woman has lost something thon can 
have it by proving thon’s claim.” If 
the modern world will accept the free 
coinage of neotorisms minted by elec- 
tricians and other scientists needy of 
words, why should not this labor-say- 
ing device be gathered into common 
speech with equal cordiality ? 

Dr. Converse has written much on 
musical topics, too. Hedelves into the 
deeper questions with philosophic zeal. 
A typically suggestive article is one 
published in The Monist, for April, 
1895. It bears the rather forbidding 
title, ‘‘ Music’s Mother Tone and Tonal 
Onomatopy.” It is somewhat abstruse, 
and nails up the thesis that the 
soft Italian “A” is the root of all 
music, indeed of all speech. It says: 
“ Music’s mother-tone is man’s mother- 
tone; the original vowel sound, the 
primitive A (Ah)—the first, simplest, 
easiest of all vocal utterances ; the ono- 
matopic vocable for mother. Man, to 
intensify its love-symbolism in verbal 
expression, gave it the verbo conso- 
nantal prefix, M—Ma; and children 
verbally melodized and sweetened this 
symbolism by iteration—Mama.” Dr. 
Converse proceeds to describe the de- 
velopment, from this sound, of speech 
and the “ery” in which Taine finds the 
origin of all music; tracing the growth 
through onomatopoetic words, like 
splash, thump, slap, clap, flap, rap, and 
the like—words that one might call 
the “ programme music” of everyday 
mental speech. 

Dr. Converse’s theory is engaging 
and fundamental, but it strikes me that 
his enthusiasm has led him into taking 
too short a cut through paths too ar- 
bitrarily chosen. The word “Mama” 
seems to me to be best derived from 
the same source as “Papa,” and both 
from the uninitiated effort of a new 
tongue to mimic two words closely 
related in most languages; note the 
Sanskrit matr, the Latin mater, the 
Slavonic mati, the Russian mate, the 
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Gaelic mathair, and the still better pre- 
served word for “father,” going back 
through the old English fader, the old 
Irish athir, and the whole group of 
vater, fathir, fatar, pater, raryp. The 
lips of babyhood balk at consonants 
more complex than the simple explo- 
sions of “m” and “p.” Do babies 
“ melodize and sweeten ” sounds? Then 
who shall say that the blissful “ 06” is 
less primitive than “a,” or that“ ah” } pre- 
cedes the flatter oboe-tones of distress ? 
Dr. Converse is too selective also, I think, 
in picking out only such animal sounds 
as fit his theory, to the neglect of the 
canine “60” or “ow,” the feline “ mee- 
ow,” the bovine “ 60,” the hiss of snake 
and goose, the snarl of the ape, the 
chatter of the monkey. But, at any 
rate, the article is full of suggestion and 
interest. 

Dr. Converse’s ancestry is American 
as far back as 1630. Behind that, to us, 
primitive period, it runs on into Eng- 
land, which it entered with Roger de 
Coignieries, a Norman warrior who 
truly “came over with William the 
Conqueror.” Dr. Converse was born 
at Warren, Mass., October 7, 1832. 
After being well grounded in English 
and the classics, he went, in 1855, to 
Germany. Here he studied law and 
philosophy; and music at the Con- 
servatorium in Leipzig. He enjoyed 
the instruction of Richter, Hauptmann, 
Plaidy, and Haupt; and made the ac- 
quaintance of Liszt and Spohr. Spohr 
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was especially interested in, and influ- 
ential in, his work, and confident of its 
success. 

Returning to America, Dr. Converse 
graduated from the Law Department 
of Albany University, in 1860, with 
the degree of LL.B. The B has since 
been dignified into a D, as a tribute 
to his unusual accomplishments. Dr. 
Converse declined the honor of a Doc- 
torship of Music from the University 
of Cambridge, offered him by its pro- 
fessor, the well-known English com- 
poser, Sterndale Bennett, in recogni- 
tion of his mastery of lore as evinced 
in a five-voiced double fugue that ends 
his Psalm-Cantata on the 126th Psalm. 
This erudite work was performed under 
the direction of Theodore Thomas in 
1888, at the Chicago Convention of the 
Music Teacher’s National Association. 

A more widely known contribution 
to religious music is Dr. Converse’s 
hymn, “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus,” which has been printed, so 
they say, in all the tongues of Christen- 
dom, and sold to the extent of fifty 
millions of copies. This tune occupied 
a warm place in my Sunday-schoolboy 
heart, along with other singable airs of 
the Moody and Sankey type, but as I 
hum it over in memory now, it tastes 
sweetish and thin. Its popularity is 
appalling, musically at least. Dr. Con- 
verse has written many other hymn- 
tunes, which have taken their place 
among ecclesiastical soporifics. Be- 
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sides, he has recently compiled a col- 
lection of the world’s best hymns in- 
to the “Standard Hymnal.” In this 
field, Dr. Converse, though convention- 
al—and conventionality may be consid- 
ered inevitable here—is mellow of har- 
mony and sincere in sentiment. 

Except the work issued under the 
alias “ Karl Redan” or the anagrams, 
“C. O. Nevers” and “C. E. Revons,” 
the only secular musics of Dr. Converse 
that have been put into print are his 
American Overture, published in Paris, 
and a book of six songs, published in 
Germany. 

Music is called the universal lan- 
guage, but it has strongly marked 
dialects and sometimes a_ national 
flavor, untranslatable to foreign peo- 
ples. To the general American, Chinese 
and Persian music are only cacophonous 
drivel, though they have a science and 
a literature all their own. So with 
these six songs of Dr. Converse’s writ- 
ing: not the words alone are German. 
They are based on a Teutonic, and they 
modulate only from Berlin to Braun- 
schweig and around to Leipzig. While 
the songs repay study, they are rather 
marked by a pianistic meditation than 
a strictly lyric emotion. “ Aufmunte- 
rung zur Freude” is a tame allegretto ; 
“Wehmuth” is better ; “ Tiuschung ” is 
a short elegy of passion and depth; 
“ Ruhe in der Geliebten” is best in its 
middle strain where it is full of rich 
feeling and harmony. The ending is 
cheap. “ Der gefangene Singer” is only 
a slight variant at first on Schubert’s 
“ Adieu ;” it is thereafter excellent. 

Dr. Converse has a large body of 
music in manuscript, none of which I 
had the pleasure of examining save the 
tender sacred lullaby reproduced here- 
with. It includes two symphonies, ten 
suites and concert overture, three sym- 
phonic poems, an oratorio, “The Cap- 
tivity,” six string quartettes, and a 
mass of psalmodic and other vocal writ- 
ing. 

Of these works three have been 
produced with marked success; the 
“Christmas Overture,” at one of the 
public concerts of the Manuscript So- 
ciety, under the direction of Walter 
Damrosch ; the overture “Im Frihling,” 
at concerts in Brooklyn and New York, 
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under the baton of Theodore Thomas, 
and the American overture, “ Hail Col- 
umbia!” at the Boston Peace Jubilee 
under Patrick Gilmore, at the Colum- 
bian Exposition under Thomas, and 
since in New York under Anton Seidl. 

This last overture received the dis- 
tinction of publication at Paris, by 
Schott et Cie. It is built on the rous- 
ing air of “Hail Columbia!” To give 
a short untechnical outline of it: It 
begins with the first strain of the 
theme, somewhat varied, much sobered, 
and taken by the clarinets, bassoons, 
and horns, which swell from a pianissimo 
and sink back to it, and into a tremor 
that takes possession of the strings, ex- 
cept the ’cellos, which, with the bassoons, 
uprise passionately in a figure of trip- 
lets that carries an idea of aspiration 
and excitement through a period of 
general quietude. They recruit the 
violins to their revolt finally, and enter 
a crescendo, at whose climax the tempo 
is changed from “ common ” time to six- 
four. Now the flutes, and the violins 
divided into octaves, break away with a 
fiery outburst that is quickly quelled 
into a soft brooding of peculiar charm. 
Fire leaps out again, only to be smoth- 
ered in the low thunder of the 
drums. Thence rises an agitato that 
grows through well-varied fury to a wild 
climax, whence emerges a stout martial 
movement which is closer to the popular 
air than any of the previous hints and 
insinuations. This is taken by the oboes, 
clarinets, and bassoons, all divided. The 
flutes are proselyted now, and there is 
a wild blaring of the brasses in brave 
unison. This strenuous stir dies down 
and the allegro opens softly. It delves 
soon and fiercely into the resources of 
the elastic theme. Then comes a breath- 
ing spell of subsidence, whereafter the 
strings begin to rush frantically up- 
stairs and down-stairs and in my lady’s 
chamber, but they cannot impede the 
irresistible upward progress of the 
woodwinds. A final mad sweep sets 
free the long-tormented tune, and it 
dashes forth in exultant jubilation. 
The woods and brass carry the theme 
with terrific joy, and the end is a prairie- 
fire of glory. Altogether, the work is 
more than adroit musical composition. 
It is the very rapture of patriotism. 











THE FADING OF THE GLORY 
By Cator Heverin 
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Liane Briaud —the “de” was an 
after-thought—was born in Paris. Her 
father was an English poet, her mother 
a French actress. 

When riches and rheumatism caused 
the mother to retire from the glow of 
the encircling lights and seek the more 
elegant dimness of drawing-rooms that 
have four walls instead of three, Liane 
was seventeen. She had never been 
beyond the walls of her convent and 
was ignorant of all that the world eu- 
phemistically calls life, having as little 
experience as royalty, and as many illu- 
sions as a critic. 

The mother cast about in her active 
brain for a place in which to settle— 
a place where her own successes and 
obliquities were unknown and where 
Liane might not be hampered in the 
line of matrimonial possibilities. She 
chose America, and as she sought the 
antithesis of Paris, she purchased a 
house on Pine Street, below Sixteenth, 
in the city of Philadelphia. This was a 
kind of intermediate compromise as to 
location. 

She was much too clever to attempt 
superlative magnificence when positively 
unknown ; but she drove every day in 
the park in the most correct of victo- 
rias, charioteered by the most high- 
bred and melancholy appearing man- 
servants. 

Out of appreciation of our Republic, 
Madame called herself the ‘‘ Countess 
de Briaud.” Her right to this title was 
irrefutable, considering that she herself 
had invented it. She lived quietly, at- 


tending St. Mark’s devoutly while she 
waited to be discovered by society. 

She was not disappointed. During 
the second year of her residence, soci- 
ety approached tentatively in a spirit of 
mild interrogation. A lady spoke to 
her maid carelessly with a rising inflec- 
tion, the maid inquired of a cook, who 
asked a milkman, who questioned a 
butcher, who sought information from 
Madame’s own chef. Then was spread 
abroad a felicitous whisper. In time 
this became a rumor which grew into 
an assertion. At last it was accepted 
as a fact, and society said, “ We might 
have known. How stupid we are.” 
Which was quite true. 

The lady on the left called ; the Coun- 
tess was not receiving. She never ap- 
peared before four o’clock. She did 
not look well by sunlight without a veil. 
The lady departed piqued but unen- 
lightened. The lady on the right was 
more successful. She drank tea with 
the Countess from beautiful old ‘‘Capo- 
di-Monte ” cups, and bored her hostess 
with intermittent attempts at indifferent 
French. The Countess returned the 
calls, although she thought the custom 
archaic. Infrequent bits of paste- 
board and an occasional invitation fell 
into the great silver dish in the Pine 
Street hall-way. 

When the lady on the left gave a ball, 
the Countess went in the simplest of 
toilets, italicized by the absence of all 
jewels. The lady was disappointed, 
but the guest made a success. Then 
the Countess entertained informally, at 
vast expense. Now, wealth has no short- 
coming that society will not overlook, 
save only parsimony; therefore the 
French woman’s American début was 
her most satisfying triumph. 

The silver dish began to be too small 
for its contents. 

Society had discovered the Count- 
ess. 

She produced her jewel case, and 
proceeded to dazzle society. By Christ- 
mas she was a Fashionable—by Easter, 
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a Notable. When she sailed for Europe 
in May she was a Power. 

The daughter, advanced from the 
background to the middle distance, 
was dazed by her encounters with the 
English idiom and the Philadelphia 
swell. She was embarrassed to find 
herself of so much importance, and 
thrilled by her own partially compre- 
hended happiness. 

They spent the summer in Russia. 
The Countess avoided France. She 
felt the Americans were more interest- 
ing under their own roofs and pine- 
trees. Her instincts were always irre- 
futably correct. In the autumn the 
Countess returned to the old house. 
She was too enlightened to move to 
the more magnetic centre. She pos- 
sessed will and patience, two essential 
attributes for attaining eminence; be- 
sides, she had evolved a plan, and Pine 
Street is quite as effective a back- 
ground as Rittenhouse Square or Lo- 
cust Street, provided one has brains 
and understands composition, drawing, 
color, and detail. The actress had not 
been studying the esoteric art of art- 
lessness for twenty years without at- 
taining proficiency. 

She had indeed “ arrived.” 

The plan involved a Man—which was 
but natural, seeing it was born of a 
woman. It would have been a Success 
had it not been for a Woman—which 
again is not an uncommon occurrence. 

Deep set in the undulating emerald 
of the Radnor hills was a country 
house of fine proportion and elaborate 
finish. It was filled with all manner of 
curious and artistic riches. There the 
Man abode in the solitude of his bache- 
lor freedom. He was of irreproachable 
lineage and charming personality. As 
he bore the name of two Signers, one of 
whom had managed the first dancing 
assemblies, he was a shining light for 
social moths. The Countess had met 
him—had stopped at “ Pennfield,” for 
so was the house called ; in fact it was 
during a dinner-party enjoyed beneath 
the gaze of his round-eyed colonial an- 
cestral portraits that the inspiration 
came. The Countess looked at the 
pictures and the Man. Then she 
glanced at Liane across the shimmer of 
glass and silver, and suddenly the 


plan sprang, Athene-like, full fiedged, 
from her brain. In the rose-shaded 
light of the candles the mother flushed 
with an unselfish unalloyed joy at the 
vision of her daughter’s happiness. 

Any one who has ever lived in Phila- 

delphia knows the importance of a 
name. Had Shakespeare been born 
south of Market Street, he never would 
have committed himself in that com- 
promising speech of the rose and its 
perfume in connection with its appella- 
tion. A Quaker City blossom might 
possess all the concentrated perfume of 
the Vale of Cashmere, and if it had not 
a name of the proper kind known, cat- 
alogued, and ticketed in the proper 
place, its sweetness would be as the 
bouquet of evil to the soul of the re- 
pentant. 
* The Man, as has been before stated, 
possessed a name, and it was as frank- 
incense and myrrh to the nostrils of 
the Countess, and the desire of her 
heart grew and panted as she thought 
of the ‘‘de Briaud,” which was indeed 
more a matter of liberty than of law. 

For the winter campaign she mar- 
shalled her wealth and her brains; to 
these add Liane’s beauty and charm. 
One sees at once that no recruits were 
needed, and that the surrender of the 
Man was inevitable. Fate played into 
her hands in a manner calculated to 
make Envy weep. The winter was an 
idyl and an epic. 

The Man proved to be chiefly senti- 
ment and susceptibility—the girl all 
emotion. The heart of the mother was 
as light as the conversation of the Ini- 
tiated. 

During the dance after the parade of 
the Coaching Club the Man spoke, and 
he read in Liane’s eyes, brightened by 
tears of happiness, the answer that her 
timid lips dared not frame. And—the 
Man kissed her. 

Far into the night the young girl 
lay awake in her dainty mauve and 
white room, watching the stars as 
they dipped slowly westward, listen- 
ing to the silver chiming of the hours 
from her clock, and dreaming such 
waking dreams as Love gives Inno- 
cence but once in a lifetime. While 
thoughts too precious and too holy 
to be expressed sent the warm blood 
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from her heart to her brow, till her 
face glowed in the darkness and the 
tears of gratitude and peace trembled 
upon her lashes, Liane, full of this love 
that had come as a benediction and re- 
mained asa mystery, arose and prayed 
as she used to do in the far-off con- 
ventual days. 

Below, the lights in the street became 
fainter in the growing radiance of the 
lemon-tinted East, then the sun rose 
and sent a tiny beam aslant the room 
to tint the drooping golden head of the 
very happiest maid in all that sombre 
city. 

Yes, she was young, and doubtless 
very foolish, with quite an unreasonable 
belief in love and its endurance. 

The Countess, too, gave thanks in 
her heart after her own fashion, which 
certainly was none the less sincere be- 
cause it considered position, establish- 
ments, and dividends; for who is to con- 
sider a young girl’s future if the mother 
takes no forethought ? 

Had the course of true love been 
built upon an incline of polished crys- 
tal it could not have been more smooth. 
It was monotonously happy and_ te- 
diously uneventful. It permitted of 
nothing but platitudes. Society was 
first delighted, then amused, then 
bored. 

When the Horse Show became the 
tone and the topic, the lovers, happy 
to be forgotten, sat in the Pine Street 
drawing - room contemplating each 
other’s perfections and pitying the un- 
enlightened world with an impersonal 
sorrow because it could not love so 
worthily as they did. 

The Countess wept prettily in public 
—wiping her eyes with the crested 
corner of her lace handkerchief—at the 
mere mention of losing her daughter, 
and thanked God in private that she 
had had mind enough to win the Man; 
while the Glory grew and brightened, 
as if an eclipse was as impossible as a 
manly vice or a disinterested opinion. 

The man gave a lawn féte at “ Penn- 
field.” The world of Philadelphia, with 
many notables from out of town, came 
to loiter beneath the dull glow of the 
Chinese lanterns that stretched in wav- 
ing vistas of radiance across the lawns. 
The light of the June moon filtered 
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through the gently swaying foliage and 
lay in shimmering, irregular splashes 
upon the grass. The Man and the 
Maid sat apart in a little paradise 
hedged in by a tennis-ground and a 
clump of rhododendrons. They sat 
closely upon a very large rustic bench 
talking earnestly the inconsequent vi- 
talities of an absorbing passion. Tohear 
them plan, one would fancy they had 
foreclosed a mortgage on all eternity. 
Their disregard of time and earthly 
mutability was tragically pathetic. 
They were arranging a happy and end- 
less triangular solitude, with love as the 
obtuse angle. 

From this rarefied atmosphere of 
erotic imbecility Liane descended sud- 
denly with a gasp, drawn down by an 
exclamation made in French, the elu- 
sive French of the Boulevards without 
any of the harshness of American modi- 
fication. Two people were talking on 
the wrong side of the rhododendron 
bush. She made a little gesture, signif- 
icant of silence, as she recognized her 
mother’s voice. 

“ She’s with an attaché of the French 
embassy,” remarked the Man, testily. 
His spirit of hospitality was at the van- 
ishing point. 

Liane did not hear him. She had 
caught an unfamiliar word, and her ears 
tingled with surprised indignation. 
The Countess laughed softly. Her 
voice had a sweet girlish note in it that 
was curiously musical. The Frenchman 
grew wittier. 

Liane clenched her hands. She felt 
unusually strong. The Man sat erect 
and looked attentive, smiling faintly. 
Liane seemed to have sunk suddenly 
into a sleep pregnant with evil dreams. 
Her whole life appeared to her shame- 
ful, distorted, false. She suffered as 
one struggling to awaken from a ghastly 
nightmare. She looked at the Man. 
He nodded gayly. He did not under- 
stand spoken French. He was a college 
Man, hampered by the advantages of 
travel and a liberal education. 

The girl arose and shivered. The 
Man drew her wrap about her. “You 
are cold,” he said. ‘‘Peut étre,” she an- 
swered, stupidly. Then she looked be- 
hind her intently. “Have you lost 
anything?” he asked. She took his 
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arm and smiled up into his face without 
replying. The Man, being a man, was 
satisfied. She, being a woman, could 
not tell him that in a moment she had 
lost what God himself could not restore 
to her. She spoke no more with the 
Man that evening. 

Just as the Countess, having laid 
aside her coquetry and complexion, 
was preparing to retire, Liane entered 
the room. 

“Why, Liane, child, you should be 
asleep— blond women cannot stand 
late hours. You will become quite 
yellow—which is not only unbecoming, 
but primary.” 

Liane looked at her mother. She felt 
that she had nothing to say to this 
woman whom she regarded curiously 
by the flickering candle-light. 

“ Well, Liane ?” 

The girl still gazed at the Countess. 
The mother’s face seemed to have grown 
unfamiliar. Liane felt that she stood in 
the presence of a stranger, to whom she 
could not speak of the thing that lay 
upon her heart. 

“Liane, daughter, are you ill? Don’t 
stand there as if you were hypnotized. 
Don’t stare so. You annoy me—besides, 
it causes wrinkles.” 

The girl smiled faintly, without the 
least expression of mirth. The Count- 
ess struck the dressing-table violently 
with her ivory brush. ‘“ Stupide !” she 
cried, “are you asleep ?” 

“No, I am awake—at last,” said Li- 
ane, softly. It was hardly more than 
a whisper, but to the mother’s soul it 
seemed deep and reverberant as a chime 
of bells. 

““Where is my father ? ” 

To this simple question the Count- 
ess, ever ready at repartee or explana- 
tion, had no answer. Perhaps she real- 
ized, as one sometimes does, that the 
commonplace presents impossible prob- 
lems; or maybe there was something in 
her daughter's eyes that sealed her lips. 
Liane repeated the question as one 
wearied by the superfluous interroga- 
tion points that make life a progressive 
riddle. 

“You think—” began the Countess. 

“ Think?” interrupted the girl, scorn- 
fully. “I know!” 

“ What, Liane ?” 
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“T know,” answered the younger, 
slowly. “I know what you have been, 
and what I may never hope to be. I 
know that in our life there has been 
no truth, no honor—no, not even 
shame.” 

“You have no right to speak so to 
me, daughter.” 

Liane raised her head quickly. “No, 
I have a right to nothing, not even to 
the name I bear.” Then her manner 
changed. She spoke rapidly, fiercely. 
“What right had you to do this thing? 
Was it fair or just to make me what I 
am? How dared you forget the shame 
and agony you would put upon me? 
One looks to a mother for all. You 
have given me nothing. Oh, dear God, 
if you be not blind and deaf, if you 
have a heart that is not stone, if you 
know mercy and minister justice, take 
this dishonor from me and place it upon 
this woman who has dared to destroy 
two souls you have created!” The 
Countess put out her hands feebly. 

“Forgive me, child,” she gasped. 

“ Forgive you? Why should I forgive 
you? Will my forgiveness restore your 
honor and my belief? Will it give me 
back my self-respect ? Will it make our 
name noble, or our life anything but a 
lie? No—no! You had no pity. You 
are—” She paused, took astep forward, 
and held out both her hands as might 
a little child-—‘‘ you are—You are my 
mother!” she cried feebly and sank 
sobbing across the Countess’s knees. 
Which proves conclusively that Liane 
was not a heroine, but merely a very 
young girl handicapped by heredity 
and tradition, with the proper amount 
of heart, a correctly illogical brain, and 
without her mother’s ideas of a his- 
trionically harmonious climax. 

The Countess smoothed her daugh- 
ter’s hair, soothed her grief, and tucked 
her into bed with a picturesquely ma- 
ternal kiss. She returned to her own 
room, put cold cream upon her face, 
slipped her hands into a large pair of 
chamois gloves, put out her candles, 
and, drawing the curtains of her couch 
about her, lay down to tranquil dreams. 

Liane was so hopelessly young, so 
hampered by her seventeen years of 
sheltered convent life, so absolutely in- 
nocent of the world and its necessities, 
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that living seemed to her to be a seri- 
ous affair. She fancied in her ignorance 
that truth and honor and virtue were 
essential attributes and not mere social 
euphuisms. She felt that she had come 
face to face with a real problem and 
that it necessitated thought. She was 
not content to consider it from a stand- 
point of expediency, after the fashion 
of older and wiser minds; but, like 
all untrained youthful creatures, ap- 
proached it in the manner most calcu- 
lated to cause her inconvenience and 
misery. It can only be due to a lament- 
able case of atavism that Liane pos- 
sessed the awkward and obsolete in- 
commodity known as a conscience. 
This she brought to bear upon her 
problem, and the result was confusion 
and disaster. She lay with clenched 
hands and wide-strained eyes gazing up 
at the dimly outlined canopy of her 
bed, and thought, while horror and de- 
spair contended for the mastery of her 
poor disordered brain. 

She felt that she could not marry the 
Man, and yet she dared not contemplate 
life without him. She knew that with 
him the future would ever be confronted 
with a past that robbed it of all peace, 
of all sweetness, and of all security. 
She realized, with the subtle intuition 
that is given to some women, that the 
Man might at any moment awaken from 
a dream of love to a reality of injustice 
and reproach. She knew that without 
him the future would be but a period 
of starvation to her heart and soul, one 
long chain of stifled emotions and sup- 
pressed regrets. 

The shifting starlight sent grotesque 
shadows sliding across the polished 
floor, the little clock chimed the hours 
slowly with a rhythmic silvery cadence 
unheeded by the rigid figure atrophied 
in mind and body by her first contact 
with one of civilization’s playful sur- 
prises. 

Abruptly the solution of the problem 
came to her weary brain, and with it an 
appreciation of the injustice of fate, the 
cruelty of the world, and the infinite 
unworthiness of all that she had once 
cherished. God passed suddenly be- 
yond her horizon and left her writhing 
in an arid desert of burning hate. She 
arose and, lighting a candle, sat down 


and wrote a letter to the Man. It was 
only a few lines—fierce, cruel, and un- 
just—such words as would scar forever 
the soul of the Man and destroy for all 
time his ideal of woman. They would 
end forever his faith and her romance. 
She knew it left her nothing but 
to return forever to the colorless hy- 
pocrisy of the conventual existence ; 
then, perhaps, in years to come, she 
might find the afterglow of the Glory 
that had once aureated her life. She 
sealed the envelope and pushed it from 
her; then her head fell forward on her 
outstretched arms and she wept, for 
she had written a lie. With the tears 
came repentance, then peace, and at 
last, as always, fortunately for us who 
grope ever timidly in the darkness, 
came hope. Liane drew another sheet 
of paper toward her; for a moment she 
stared at the candle-flame ; then she 
wrote rapidly, hysterically, pouring out 
all the love and faith and trust of her 
virginal heart, telling the Man every- 
thing, holding back no shadow of emo- 
tion, and feeling no fear. 

Conscious only of her love and confi- 
dence, it was a letter that would make 
aman more proud and honored than 
any royal dignity. 

Then she sealed it and kissed it, and 
smiled, for she had written the truth. 
The diminished Glory seemed to burst 
refulgent in her heart. The morning 
sunshine fell across her pillow as she 
sank peacefully to sleep with the Man’s 
name upon her lips and the Man’s im- 
age before her eyes. 

The Countess possessed the wisdom 
of all serpents, the gentleness of many 
doves, the assurance of genius, the per- 
sistency of parvenus, and a knowledge 
of the world great as the ignorance of 
a society reporter. She reckoned of all 
things of the earth beneath and of the 
fashion above, but one thing only was 
wanting in her philosophy, unimagined, 
unsuspected, unconsidered, and this 
was the pure heart of a good woman. 
She was not even sufficiently familiar 
with it to ridicule it. More than that 
is unnecessary. 

She loved Liane, which was natural ; 
she trusted her, which was not. She 
depended upon her, which was stupid, 
and she believed her daughter would 
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follow her dictates blindly and obedi- 
ently without regard to personal preju- 
dice or maternal eccentricities. Of 
course this mistake was truly criminal. 
When Liane appeared in the morning, 
red-eyed and pallid, the Countess sym- 
pathized. This was indiscreet, for it 
led to explanations, which are seldom 
satisfactory and always prejudicial to 
the bliss born of ignorance. The Count- 
ess became acquainted with her daugh- 
ter’s character in a manner as abrupt 
as exhaustive. 

Liane left nothing for her mother’s 
imagination and even less for her ambi- 
tion. 

“But you have sent the letter,” the 
Countess managed to interpose finally. 

“Yes.” 

“Then the Man will come back and 
you will act wisely, my darling.” 

“T will act wisely if the man comes 
back.” 

“If?” cried the Countess. “ What do 
you mean by if?” 

Liane arose and leaned against the 
mantel-shelf. She answered slowly and 
without any show of emotion: “I 
wrote two letters. I did not realize 
until this morning that, when sealed, 
they both looked exactly alike. I sent 
one and burned the other without 
opening it. I was weary of the strug- 
gle and left it to the decision of God.” 
She mentioned the Deity quite as one 
would say, “I sent it by messenger,” 
or “Tl take a cab.” It seemed quite 
commonplace and customary. And al- 
though the Countess felt she preferred 
to manage her own affairs without any 
officiousness on the part of a preoccu- 
pied Providence, she said nothing. 
The girl continued, ‘“‘ Whichever note I 
have sent, you need give yourself no 


anxiety. He is a gentleman and you 
will not be compromised.” The Count- 
ess was too startled to reply. She felt 
Providence and Liane formed a combi- 
nation too serious to trifle with. She 
merely sat and regarded her daughter 
as one might an unfamiliar horror. 
Liane moved toward the door. She 
said, in a gentle monotone, “I am now 
going tomyroom. If the Man comes I 
will marry him as I have promised, for 
that is what his coming will mean. If 
he does not come I shall still do my 
duty. In either case it will be quite 
plain and clear to me.” 

The Countess recovered her voice. 
“Your heart, your hopes, your love—” 
she said brokenly. 

Liane paused in the door-way, parting 
the curtains with her outstretched arms. 
“My heart, my hopes, my love?” re- 
peated the girl, slowly. “I, too, ask 
these questions, but receive no answer. 
My heart is silent because it no longer 
feels. My hopes are hushed, my love is 
satisfied.” She struck her hand cruelly 
against her breast. ‘‘ There is nothing 
here, neither love nor hate, nor anger, 
nor joy; neither hope nor desire, nor 
belief, nor expectation ; no, not even re- 
gret. It seems as if I was ever as I am 
now, as I always shall be. The future 
offers no promise, no emotion, no ter- 
rors, and whatsoever it brings I am 
content.” She turned, the portiére fell 
behind her with a quick silken rustle. 

The Countess lay back among her 
sofa-cushions and shivered. “If he 
comes,” she mused, ‘‘he is a fool; if he 
doesn’t, Liane certainly is. In either 
case it is most unsatisfactory.” 

Then she sighed, for she felt she was 
a martyr—which thought was in itself 
conciliatory. 


A WIDENED OPPORTUNITY 


By Frederic W. Pangborn 


“ Drab,” did you say? 


What matters it? The man 


Who loves the chaste and goodly doth not fear 
The eternal future. Death but leads him on, 
His test work done, his guerdon won, 

To greater action and a nobler sphere. 
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WALTER PATER AS A STYLIST * 


‘‘Worps, words, words,’? quoth Hamlet 
wearily. His laconic literary critique ex- 
presses a common conception that is just a 
whit fallacious. While it is matter of dispute 
whether one can think without words, surely 
the affirmative will be taken by all those tor- 
tured souls that have ever groped frantically 
for just the articulate grunt or wheeze that 
will express some all-alluring thought. But 
it is a joke too seriously accepted, that a word 
can exist without an idea. In ‘ Pippa 
Passes,” it is true, Sebald counsels the mur- 
derous Ottima to repeat: ‘ His blood—his 
blood—his blood,” ‘* till words cease to be 
more than words.” But in any legitimate use 
of these blessed communicants of thought, a 
word, like a greenback, is worth just what 
stands back of it. 

When, then, the impression an author gives 
is one of empty wordiness, the blame really 
belongs on his emptiness of ideas. Converse- 
ly, the writer who is known as a stylist ought 
to be accepted not as a word-twister, but as a 
graceful thinker. Style is not a mere jewelry 
of speech, but a mosaic of thoughts. ‘The art 
of the stylist is the adornment of a given, or 
taken, theme, with a correlation of pleasing 
and suggestive fellow-ideas. On his facility 
in this manipulation depends his effect and his 
success, 

Now, Walter Pater was—is, since he is only 
two years dead—contemporary proverb as a 
stylist. Pater took himself seriously as a 
stylist, had his very definite ideals, and was 
a complete exemplar of them. These ideals 
are made known, not only in the gossip of 
those that had personal acquaintance with him, 
and by the internal evidence of his own 
works, but in a carefully explained creed set 
down in his “ Essay on Style.” He cer- 
tainly possessed the qualities he most dearly 
prized; unfortunately, he had their defects, 
too, 

Pater idolizes restraint. Though he was 
the most earnest priest of the high worth of 
beauty, he was so stern as to be almost for- 
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bidding in his worship of it. In his essay on 
“Style” he over-emphasizes the, at best neg- 
ative, virtue of restraint. He assails the 
‘*otiose” readers, the readers that do not 
screw themselves to a book and become very 
microscopists of attention, But such an au- 
dience, though eminently fit, is also, alas! 
eminently few; and the responsibility for 
holding its attention falls rather on the writer 
than on the readers. It is his business ; 
their pleasure. 

Pater himself worked too carefully, with 
too minute, too evident laboriousness. One 
might almost say, his work is too just, too ac- 
curate, to be true. The over-cautious man has 
his pitfalls as well as the over-hasty. Pater’s 
ideal is Gustave Flaubert, whom he calls a 
‘martyr ”’ to literary style. He describes the 
Frenchman’s mania for exactitude of expres- 
sion, for ‘*the unique word,” that awaits 
every thought. Hesays, “ All the good qual- 
ities, the beauties, of verse also, are such 
only as precise expression.” As if hyperbole 
were not a time-honored rhetorical tool ; and 
as if haste and carelessness and whimsicalities 
of all sort had not their proper places and 
their irresistible charms. 

Pater, it is true, tries to stretch his meagre 
creed over this field of art also, but it is a most 
sophistical quibble surely when he says, ‘‘ Li- 
cense again, the making free with rule, if it 
he indeed, as people fancy, a habit of genius, 
flinging aside or transforming all that opposes 
liberty of beautiful production, will be but 
faith to one’s own meaning.’”’ And herein he 
runs counter to his beloved Flaubert, whom 
he calls a ‘‘ guide,” and whom he refers to as 
not believing in ‘‘ styles,” but in ‘‘ Style, a 
certain absolute and unique manner of ex- 
pressing a thing. For him the form was the 
work itself.” In consequence Pater arrives 
at the conclusion that even “ if the style be 
theman . . it will be in a real sense ‘ im- 
personal.’” Surely now he has most learned- 
ly gone astray, has scientifically contradicted 
himself and eclectically contradicted all ex- 
perience. ; 

Pater speaks patronizingly of William 
Blake as an example of the preponderance of 
soul over mind. He was himself a type of 
the reverse preponderance. He rebukes Sir 
Thomas Browne for the very unsystematic, 
whimsy qualities that give him one of his 
chief claims on immortality ; and thinks 
him ‘‘ not a type to which one would wish to 
reduce all men of letters.” As if one could 
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endure the reduction of all men of letters to 
any one type, ideal soever! Pater says in his 
essay on Joachim du Bellay: ‘* No one can 
turn over the pages of Rabelais without feel- 
ing how much need there was of softening, of 
castigation.” Sacrilege! Imagine Rabelais 
edited, pruned, fitted for the eternal Young 
Person. Even the exuberance of Charles 
Lamb he takes as ‘an excellent illustration 
of the value of reserve in literature,” though 
while under Lamb's influence, in writing an 
essay on good Saint Charles, Pater himself 
grows quite out of his own reserve and writes 
in a very rhapsody of feeling. 

Truth belongs to science. In art it is not 
the first quality necessary. In many places it 
is not necessary at all, The first quality of 
art is personality, a magnetic personality. 
Truth to that personality is a good thing; 
ordinarily an indispensable thing; but at 
best truth is in the arts only a quality of a 
quality. Pater in his philosophical search 
after the truth in the art of life confused it 
with creative arts, like letters—and paints. 
The very men that overstep his severe laws 
most impudently, hold the highest places 
among our prose writers. 

But these are only details in a creed that 
has many things to commend it. The good 
thing is that Pater believed in prose, and 
practised what he preached. English prose 
and music are both young arts, and Pater 
finds them both especially typical of this our 
nineteenth century. So he aims to combine 
them. Though he cannot forget his enmity 
against what he dubs ‘‘an incorrect, incon- 
dite exuberance,” and accepts for positive the 
negative virtues, saying even that ‘‘in truth 
all art does but consist in the removal of sur- 
plusage,” he yet glorifies prose and grants it 
color, rhythm, ‘ mere assonances even,” and 
above all Form. Form to Pater is an essential. 
It is above being only a symbol. It was even 
the main thing with him. He finds the 
Venus of Melos ‘‘in no sense a symbol, a 
suggestion of anything beyond its own victo- 
rious fairness.” The mind begins and ends 
with the finite image, yet loses no part of the 
spiritual motive. The Greek art is supreme 
because it is ‘‘this ideal art, in which the 
thought does not outstrip or lie beyond its 
sensible embodiment.” 

As Pater’s prose was constructed with mi- 
nute care, it invites similar analysis. It is 
now gorgeously poetical, now hopeiessly pro- 
saic. The fact that most of his work was 
philosophical should make one rather sur- 
prisedly grateful for any beauty whatsoever 
than impatient at its absence. But one can- 
not help regretting the occasional heaping up 
of a ponderous construction that out-John- 
sons the Germans. Here is the shortest one I 
san find to quote : 

*‘Sophist, professional enemy of Socrates 
—it became, chiefly through the influence of 
Plato, inheriting, expanding, the preferences 
and antipathies of his master, a bad name.”— 
Plato and Platonism. 

Even through his minute care such awk- 
wardnesses as these would slip: ‘*To Marius, 





he counted for as it were an epitome ;” 
‘made some people angry, chiefly less well 
‘got-up’ people;” ‘‘it was the lad’s own 
election which had led—” * At best, poetry of 
the past could move one with no more direct- 
ness than the beautiful faces of antiquit 

which are not here for us to see and unaf- 
fectedly love them.” The cleft infinitive, an 
occasionally useful arrangement which pe- 
dants teach us to religiously avoid, Pater uses 
at least once in his essay on Sir Thomas 
Browne, saying that ‘‘ Browne’s works are of 
a kind to directly stimulate curiosity about 
himself.” 

A favorite construction is a heaping up 
of detached words, as this from ‘‘ Gaston de 
Latour :” ‘‘ The variableness, the complexity, 
the miraculous surprises of man, concurrent 
with the variety, the complexity, the sur- 
prises of nature, making all true knowledge 
of either wholly relative or provisional.” 
This must serve as an example also of his 
technically poetic repetitions and experiments 
in verbiage generally. He is especially fond 
of referring back to some pat phrase by a 
repetition of it in a later paragraph, page, 
or chapter. 

The various seemingly contradictory devices 
of a rhetorician he understands well. He cat- 
alogues some of them in his ‘‘ Style” : “ How 
illustrative of monosyllabic effect, of sonorous 
Latin, of the phraseology of science, of meta- 
physic, of colloquialism even, are the writings 
of Tennyson ; yet with what a fine, fastidious 
soleahesnilen throughout!” Pater, fora philo- 
sophic writer, is singularly free from poly- 
syllabic Latinity, and uses the great little 
Anglo-Saxon words with a poet’s eye for their 
effect. He knows his Latin, however, and 
always wields it nicely, as when he speaks of 
‘* the latent poetic rights of the transitory, the 
fugitive, the contingent,” or says: ‘‘ Sorrow 
came along with beauty, a rival of its intricate 
omnipresence in life.” 

Colloquialism Pater uses now and _ then 
with almost garish uncongeniality. He is 
fond of an exclamatory ‘‘ Well!” He likes 
the word ‘‘ nerve” as we use it colloquially, 
and he once grew bold enough to say “as if 
love himself went in for a University degree.” 
The word “so” is the crucial test of an ama- 
teur poet, but in prose Pater uses it with an 
intimate, though manneristic, effect. He is a 
poet in his frequent exclamatory tone and in 
his tireless hunt for unhackneyed epithets ; 
and grows gorgeous to the point of ravishment 
when he forgets his ideal of ‘intellectual 
astringency.’”? Particularly rich is ‘‘ Gaston 
de Latour,” an unfinished romance; and his 
Greek study of ‘‘ Dionysus” is splendidly 
colored. Iam fain to quote many more than 
is permissible of what he himself called 
‘‘carved ivories of speech,” like ‘‘In the 
heady afternoon,” ‘that hotly colored world 
of Paris (like a shaken tapestry about him),” 
“the cheerful, unenclosed road, like a white 
scarf flung across the land,” and * blindfold 
night.” 

ater isa loving, a poetic, arranger of words 
out of their common order into a more in- 
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fluential array, as here: ‘‘ Yet out of them, 
sure of some response, human heart did 
break.” Pater shows the poet’s sympathy 
in the wonderful translations he made to 
adorn his writings with. 

He is a rapt musician improvising on other 
people’s themes with a wealth of color in chord 
and modulation about an ‘‘ endless melody ” 
like Wagner’s—only he is without Wagner’s 
feverish serial climaxes. The few occasions 
when Pater’s better self broke through the 
too formal deportment of his rigid etiquette 
show that he really hurt himself and _ his 
fame by his too much pains. As it is, he 
never was, and never will be, one of those 
writers a person ‘‘ must” read. An immor- 
tality among scholars in our literature he may 
hold, but he might have gained even a popu- 
lar immortality had he followed his inspira- 
tions more meekly up steeps of attainment 
like his rhapsodical interpretation of Gior- 
dano Bruno, and his glorious rapture on 
Leonardo da Vinci's Mona Lisa. This is one 
of the finest prose-poems in our language, for 
‘She is older than the rocks among which 
she sits; like the vampire, she has been dead 
many times, and learned the secrets of the 
grave; and has been a diver in deep seas, 
and keeps their fallen day about her; and 
trafficked for strange webs with Eastern mer- 
chants : and, as Leda, was the mother of Helen 
of Troy, and, as Saint Anne, the mother of 
Mary ; and all this has been to her but as the 
sound of lyres and flutes, and lives only in the 
delicacy with which it has moulded the 
changing lineaments, and tinged the eyelids 
and the hands. . . Certainly Lady Lisa 
might stand as the embodiment of the old 
fancy, the symbol of the modern idea.” 

Pater took life as seriously as he took his 
art. Life was to him an art. Like art, its 
highest religion was beauty. For, while he 


always speaks reverently of Christianity, it 
was to him only one among many reverend 
hilosophies. His noble work, ‘‘ Marius, the 
{picurean,” with only the faintest hint of 
narrative, deals with the cautious soul-build- 
ing of a young Roman, of purest ambitions. 
It contains many occasional pictures of per- 
fect beauty, and ends with a vague half-hope 
in the belief of the persecuted Christians 
among whom Marius dies. His ‘‘ Imaginary 
Portraits’ are absorbed in the same problem. 
With characters placed in other periods of 
history, they preach the glory of ‘‘‘ the lust of 
eye,’ as the Preacher says.” ‘‘The Child in 
the House,” which is doubtless autobiographi- 
cal, describes how an English child is informed 
with ‘‘Sensibility—the desire of physical 
beauty—a strange biblical awe.” So Gaston 
de Latour studies life in personal touch with 
Ronsard, Montaigne, and Bruno. Pater’s 
aan | and art criticisms seek for a funda- 
mental spirit of beauty and form. His ‘‘ Pla- 
tonism” ends with the Platonic A‘sthetics. 
In his philosophical romances, the romance is 
all background ; the action is nil, the senti- 
ment all abstract, fundamental. 

Pater was not, in a sense, a creator. He 
was a reviewer of other men’s notions and 
ideals. ‘‘Submissiveness!” hesays in one 
place, ‘‘It had the force of genius with Em- 
erald Uthwart!” So it had with Pater. He 
was a preacher of beauty for all times, for 
everywhere, and his receptive, digestive atti- 
tude toward life cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Especially by us in America should 
his preachments be heeded, for we that are so 
like the Greeks in so many ways, seem to be 
almost altogether wanting in their principal 
trait, devotion to beauty for her own fair 
sake. In days of sensationalism and headlong 
impressionism, Pater’s studious fidelity to his 
high creeds give to his fame a rare chastity. 

CHELIFER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE Fouiy or Eustace, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By Robert §8. Hichens. Cloth, 75 
cents. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 
The hilariously satirical author of ‘‘ The 

Green Carnation” shows himself in these 

three stories to be, in the first, a satirist with 

an excellent quality of mercy and pathos ; and 
in the other two, a disciple of Poe. The first 
story describes the dismal life of a man com- 
mitted to the pose of a fantastic, such a pose 
as that of a certain purple light that failed— 
by request. The third, is an unhackneyed 
treatment of the hackneyed morphia-habit 
theme. The second ‘‘The Returned Soul,” is 
a masterpiece in the grewsome, and it concerns 
that pet of the Poe-ists, the cat. The hero has 
hated and terrified, and finally killed, a cat ; 
in later life he marries a woman who proves 
to be inhabited by the soul of this cat. The 
gradual development of their loveinto mutual 
dread and hatred, and the final revenge of the 

returned soul is asuperb, a subtle, and yet a 

dramatic psychology. The undercurrent of 

horror and the fearful ending, together with 


a literary art that gets an irresistible effect of 
reality and earnestness—these make it what I 
should seriously call a great story. 


CAPTAIN CHAP; 07, The Rolling Stones. By 
Frank R. Stockton. Illustrated by Charles 
HI. Stephens. Cloth, $1.50. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia.) 

A most engaging story for boys, written 
with the sole desire of interesting them. Three 
young fellows, accidentally blown out to sea, 
are picked up and taken south by a tramp 
steamer. There they find countless adven- 
tures before they find themselves at home. 
Right-minded boys will surely enjoy these 
lively times. he pictures are unusually 
good. 


Cueckers. A Hard Luck Story. By Henry 
M. Blossom, Jr. Cloth, $1.25. (H.5. Stone 
& Co., Chicago.) 

The Lord High Purveyor of Slang to His 

Majesty Uncle Sam is “Checkers” vice 

‘*Chimmie Fadden,” retired on a pension. 
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‘Checkers’? is a type. He represents the 
tout, the minor gambler, the assistant gam- 
bler of the race-track. The temporary ups 
and inevitable downs of this picturesque pro- 
fession are delightfully journeyed by the very 
earthy, yet very lovable, hero of Mr. Blos- 
som’s story. The style might bear a little 
more polish, and the narrative grows plain 
when Checkers is out of sight, but he is very 
much in it most of the time, and his speech is 
irresistible. A few of his tropes must suffice : 
‘* Why, that old mare couldn’t beat a 
sarpet; her last two races she couldn’t get 
out of her own way.” ‘* The next morning 
R. E. Morse is setting up on the edge of your 
bed giving you the horrible ha-ha.” ‘I’ve 
had the hot end of it most of my life.” 
‘¢Tt wasn’t that she was really so ugly, but 
there wasn’t anything about her that you 
could tie to—and sort of forget the rest.” 
‘¢ He lived somewhere way out in the suburbs, 
and he told me he had to get down so early 
that when he was coming home at night he 
used to meet himself starting down in the 
morning.” 


UNDERTONES. By Madison Cawein. Oaten 
Stop Series, III. Boards, 75 cents. (Cope- 
land & Day, Boston.) 


Of the many poets that have rimed 
‘““bosom” with ‘‘ blossom,” Mr. Cawein is 
the only one I have had a chance to interro- 
gate on this momentous point : Does he men- 
tally say ‘‘ bossum”’ or ‘‘ bloozum ” ? ~ all 
the demons of false rime I charge him, 
Speak! Again (on page 35) he mates ‘‘ of” 
and ‘‘love.” Does he pronounce the ac- 
cented preposition ‘‘ uv,” or does he murmur 
“rany’’ Tt 

In general, however, Mr. Cawein is an ex- 
cellent lyrist. His metre is rarely imperfect, 
save for an occasional rough substitution 
like: ‘*In hope, that faith within her par- 
able writes.” The name of his book is well 
taken. The poems are neither too wild nor 
too deep, but just vaguely regretful. They 
contain much botany, but mostly of a good 
sort. The best of the poems is, perhaps, ‘‘ The 
Old Barn,” which has a promise of long vital- 
ity. ‘*At Last,” too, is good, and ‘‘ Inter- 
preted,” part of which goes like this: 

What leaps in the bosk but a satyr ? 
What pipes on the wind but a faun? 
Or ae in the waters that scatter, 


But limbs of a nymph who is gone, 
When we walk in the lawn ? 


Behold how the world-heart is eager 
To draw us and hold us and claim! 
Through truths of the dreams that beleaguer 
Her soul she makes ours the same, 
And death but a name. 


GENIUS AND DEGENERATION. A Psycholog- 
ical Study. By Dr. William Hirsch. Trans- 
lated from the second edition of the German 
work. Cloth, $3.50. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York.) 


Max Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneration ” was pictu- 
resque and violent enough to be a nine days’ 


wonder. The incomplete and ill- digested 
mass of information which he distorted to fit 
his own wild theories of a universal rotting in 
the human mind, were never worthy of a seri- 
ous and detailed refutation. But since the 
work did attract so much attention, and since 
the cry of “ Fire! ” always renders some peo- 
ple uneasy, it was well that Nordau’s misrep- 
resentations should be scientifically answered. 
Dr. Hirsch is eminently fitted for this office, 
and his book is deserving of close attention. 
He shows, in answering Lombroso, Nordau 
& Co.’s claim that genius and insanity are 
inseparably allied, how they have a very vague 
idea of both. As an example of Dr. Hirsch’s 
suggestive reasoning, the following is typical : 

“Of three so-called ‘ spiritualists,’ let one 
be a simpleton who, without any logical con- 
viction has been led, by sheer credulity or 
weak assent to energetic assertion, to admit 
the phenomena of mediumship. Let the sec- 
ond be a learned man who has been imposed 
upon by legerdemain, and who endeavors to 
explain what he thinks he has seen in a scien- 
tific way ; and let the third be one with whom 
the belief is of the nature of an insane delu- 
sion. They all believe the same thing; so 
that it cannot be said that it is the nature of 
what is believed that constitutes the insan- 
ity. It is rather the mode in which the belief 
has come about, its relation to the other oper- 
ations of the mind, its mode of expression, its 
relation to the interests of the believer, that 
must be relied upon to determine the alienist 
to diagnose a true delusion.” 


A Dest or Honor, by Mabel Collins. A 
new edition, paper, 50 cents. (American Pub- 
lishers’ Corporation, New York.) 


ABRAHAM Lincotn. A Poem. By Lyman 
Whitney Allen. Cloth, $1.00. (G .P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.) 


This is 2 revised edition of the work that 
took the New York Herald’s $1,000 prize for 
an ‘‘epic.” The poem is in no sense an epic, 
but rather a rhapsody, with much irregularity 
of stanza and theme. The author has done 
well to discard the word ‘ epic”? here. While 
the verse is constantly stilted and the articles 
are most amateurishly omitted, there are many 
single lines of much force and beauty. It is 
pleasant, at any rate, to see American poets 
finding subjects for their poetry in the history 
of their own country, which is surely fertile 
field enough. 


THe Century Book or Famous AMERICANS. 
By Elbridge 8. Brooks. With portraits 
and many other illustrations, Cloth, $1.50. 
(The Century Co., New York.) 


This describes an imaginary pilgrimage of a 
number of boys and girls who, under the 
guidance of an uncle, visit the historic homes 
of America. The book is suggestive of the 
real resources the country presents to the 
tourist. It has an especial educational value 
for the young. And it is lavishly illustrated. 
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A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


‘‘ ELSBETH.”—In presenting the story of 
“ Elsbeth ” to the reader it is pleasing to call at- 
tention to the fact that there is something more 
than a mere story to be found in the tale. Not 
every writer is able to take a theme so simple, 
and characters so restricted in their environ- 
ment, and to construct therewith a tragedy (for 
‘*Elsbeth” is a tragedy in the highest artistic 
sense) in which there is nothing, from begin- 
ning to end, that is not uplifting and ennobling. 
What Abélard and Héloise are to the tragedy 
of the passions, what Romeo and Juliet are to 
the tragedy of romance, Richard and Elsbeth 
are to the tragedy of homely things, exemplars 
of an ideal by which to gauge a standard ; and 
it is gratifying to reflect that of the three types 
of tragedy that of ‘‘ Elsbeth” is the best. It 
reflects life in its noblest phases, and leaves 
behind it no impression that is painful with 
the essence of unrest. Again, viewed in an- 
other way, the story of “ Elsbeth ” is an edu- 
cation, giving the reader an insight into the 
lives of the gentle people of the Friends com- 
munity, and opportunity to study their char- 
acters in the real. Whatcan be more delight- 
ful than the scenes of the story, what more 
pleasing to contemplate than the sturdy char- 
acters of Nathan and Serena his wife, what 
more touching than the noble grief which is 
theirs when sorrow comes upon them, what 
lesson more suggestive than that which shows 
in every detail of their conduct in their deal- 
ings with theirfellow-men ? And again, turn- 
ing to the story itself, where will one find a 
sweeter tale than that of the manly, elegant 
Richard, and the demure little Quaker lass 
who wins his heart, not knowing it, and who, 
loving him herself, remains unconscious of 
the fact almost to the end ? 


Tne FasHions OF SEVENTY YEARS.— 
People who read the series of articles begin- 
ning with this issue, and which treat of the 
fashions of the past, will find in them much 
that is not merely amusing but valuable as an 
education. The complete series will prove to 
the reader that fashion, like many other things, 
is not so much a development as a change and 
interchange of development and _ redevelop- 
ment which, in a certain number of years re- 
sult in a return to first principles. It is also 
interesting to note that in fashion the old is 
sooner or later the new, and that the new in 
time becomes the old, to again become the 
new, as advancing years bring their changes 
and the whirligig turns its face for our in- 
spection. Customs may, indeed, change with 
times, and we may change with customs, but 
fashion, whatever her changings, never seems 
to move in straight or broken lines, but ever 
in a continuous curve, erratic and perplexing 
it is true, but always a curve of which the 
moving point returns to its original position 
with unvarying regularity. Another note- 
worthy point which is observable in the move- 
ment of fashion is the fact that this cycle of 
development and redevelopment seems to rise 
into higher planes of refinement, with each 


advancing stage of progress; so that in this 
respect, while fashion does not permanently 
change, it always improves. The fashions of 
seventy years ago are with us to-day. It is 
safe to predict that they will return again. 
In calling attention to the articles of Miss 
Drew, it is worthy of note that there are 
known to exist but two sets of the old ‘* Godey’s 
Lady’s Book,” and that the pictures which are 
reproduced mark with singular accuracy the 
movement of the modes in woman’s dress dur- 
ing the years of which the writer speaks. 
With these interesting data go many other 
things of especial note, since the ‘‘ Lady’s 
Book” contains the best that was written for 
women «and home life, during many years, 
and treats of manners, customs, and a thou- 
sand other themes as they were viewed in the 
days of the past. Miss Drew has gone over 
her ground with a thoroughness that cannot 
fail to bring interesting results as the work 
proceeds. A noteworthy point in this review 
of the work which was done by the ‘‘ Lady’s 
Book,” as the pioneer of all other publications 
which have since been issued for the especial 
use of women and home-makers, is the fact 
that its editor was not afraid to speak his mind 
to his readers, and to tell them just what he 
thought of the manners and customs of his 
day. On all questions of morality, propriety, 
and good sense, he seems to have been fearless 
in the expression of his opinions, never hesi- 
tating to condemn that which tended to self- 
injury on the part of those whom he attempted 
to serve and benefit. Anyone who will read 
the ‘‘ Lady’s Book” will be charmed with the 
dignity, vigor, and general goodliness which 
shine from its pages. It was, indeed, a some- 
thing far beyond the limited conception of a 
mere fashion purveyor which inspired the 
editor of the first woman’s magazine to begin 
the work which stands to this day unchal- 
lenged in its excellence. 





* Marrua Scort,” a Stupy.—Opinions of 
readers will differ as to the mental and moral 
condition of such a character as the heroine of 
Mrs. Strobridge’s ‘‘ Revolt of Martha Scott.” 
It is, in fact, not easy to perceive the precise 
view which the author herself takes of the 
case, so delicately does she put it, and with so 
little expression of personal opinion. She 
merely states the facts, and leaves the reader 
to form his own judgment as to the respon- 
sibility of the character. ‘‘The Revolt of 
Martha ”’ certainly presents much that is sug- 
gestive to the contemplative mind. The dis- 
malness of the surroundings, the barrenness of 
the character of ‘‘ Old Scott,” the ignorance of 
the woman and her natural longing for some- 
thing bright, are themes fraught with sugges- 
tiveness, especially when one remembers the 
peculiar steadfastness of her character, and 
its apparent susceptibility to good influ- 
ences. Martha Scott is a character com- 
pound worthy of a student’s pen, and one 
which presents excellent opportunities for 
keen analysis. 
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to wear has been allayed, as the 

fashions are no longer experi- 
mental but have been decided by the 
coterie of Parisian creators of la mode. 
A word to the wise : Do not choose the 
unsuitable and unbecoming; there is 
such vast latitude in style that women, 


Bi this time the anxiety as to what 
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tall and short, broad and thin, may all 
find something that will enhance rather 
than detract from their charms. Let not 
the thin ones attempt to don the severe- 
ly made sleeve ; she can have recourse 
to the wrinkled mosquetaire, the puffed 
de Medici, or any of the styles which 
conceal rather than reveal the angular- 
ity of the arm. The fashions this sea- 
son are decidedly favorable to the wom- 
an without embonpoint, as the bolero, 
the baggy waist, and the wide collars 
all give her breadth and added grace ; 
the stout person is not so fortunate, 
although she may pursue the even tenor 
of her way clad in becoming tailor- 
made modes, severe-looking sleeves, and 
not too full skirts. In fact, the de- 
signers have been sufficiently consider- 
ate to create styles to suit everybody. 
Nowadays if a woman is badly dressed 
it is her own fault, and she can ascribe 
it to no one else. 

The variety in fancy fronts, peler- 
ines, Gretchen yokes, and boleros 
make it possible for a woman who 
possesses one good - fitting black 
waist, even though a little worn, 
to appear as if she owned a num. 
ber. A blouse front of velvet, chif- 

fon, or taffeta has attached to it deep 
ruffles of lace which fall from the 
shoulder and are held by knots of rib- 
bon. Another style shows a full front 
with a bolero of Russian lace and a full 
neck ruching of pleated chiffon. Square 
yokes of tucked chiffon are edged with 
filmy velvet-trimmed frills, and a fluffy 
arrangement about the neck. These 
elaborate little affairs are easily pinned 
on to a plain waist. 

The men’s furnishing houses are still 
making shirt waists, not of course those 
of percale, but of wool, velvet, silk, and 
corduroy ; to be correct, these must be 
built on exactly the same model as the 
cotton ones, no ornamentation being 
permissible ; the velvet and corduroy 
ones are, however, pleated instead of 
gathered, on account of the cumber- 
some material. 
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Jerseys in anumber of fancy styles 
are also worn beneath coats and for 
house wear ; the Jersey has developed 
into something quite fancy ; a favorite 
style shows a simulated black corselet, 
above which are cross stripes of garnet 
and black, blue and gold, ete. 

Gold braid is more used than it has 
been for several seasons ; several narrow, 
or one broad line is placed at the foot 
of dark cloth skirts, or is used as a 
heading on the foot-band ; many rows 
of it are set down the front of waists 
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and sleeves, or cords outlining intricate 
appliqué work are used, 

Jackets are not only of cloth, but 
are made of the rough fancy mixtures, 
in red and black, blue and bronze, ete ; 
while many of them are severely plain, 
others are elaborately adorned with 
Arabesques of narrow black soutache, 
jet or tinsel embroidery, bold appliqués 
in another color or in black or white. 
Tight-fitting coats are made with tailor 
suits, but as a rule the independent 
jacket has a box front or a pleat down 
the centre, or is of the abbreviated 
Empire, short and pleated to an ornate 
yoke ; bolero effects are noticeable in 
others, imparting a smart, jaunty look to 
them ; a few jackets have cape sleeves, 


. which give them a nondescript air, as 


they are neither one thing nor the other. 

Overskirts are quite the thing in 
Paris, and are seen both on street and 
evening costumes. Americans, always 
conservative, have not taken to the over- 
skirt except for full dress. It looks 
extremely well in the soft embroidered 
Japanese silks, gauzes, or grenadines, 
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which are so much worn in the even- 
ing; the overskirt is thrown lightly 
about the waist and confined by invisi- 
ble hooks or jewelled ornaments, or it 
is gracefully looped on one side be- 
neath a choux or rosette, a splendid 
ornament or a bunch of artificial flowers. 

Some of the ball-gowns for young 
girls are of the inexpensive mousselines 
or silks, and are ruffled all the way to 
the waist in three, five, or as many as 
ten or twelve tiny ruffles, lace-edged or 
simply hemmed. Tulle or chiffon ruf- 
fles in fine side-pleatings are also used ; 
garlands of flowers are gracefully dis- 
posed about the skirt, or knots are set 
thickly here and there amid draperies 
or pleatings. 

The sleeveless waist is again in vogue, 
a most flattering fashion for well-formed 
women, and a dreadful one for those 
with skinny arms; let the latter cling 
to the chic and becoming balloon sleeve. 

Velvet is greatly used for dressy car- 
riage and theatre coats, which should 
be made in loose sacque shape so as 
not to interfere with the bodice trim- 
ming or sleeves. Fur-lined circulars 
of crimson, gray, or beige cloth are use- 
ful and warm for evening; many of 
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them reach well below the waist and 
frequently to the knees. Long wraps 
which entirely cover the dress are quite 
the thing for ball or opera, as they pro- 
tect the delicate fabric beneath, and 
are extremely comfortable. A capu- 
chin hood is seen on some of them, 
which may be thrown over the head in 
cold weather. 

Moire is at present one of the most 
fashionable of materials. It is woven 
in long shimmering lines which catch 
and reflect the light. It is also striped, 
checked, and brocaded in novel and at- 















































102 GODEY’S 
tractive effects. All silk moires, and 
silk and wool moire poplin are used. 
The latter is brought in _ fifty-inch 
widths and makes up most stylishly. 
Evening and bridal gowns of ivory sun- 
set moire are lovely by artificial light. 
They are frequently trimmed with rolls 
or tails of sable, marten, or mink. 
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Pleated mousseline is a new material 
for evening girdles, and is pretty but 
not very durable. It is fastened be- 
neath fluffy rosettes of the same goods. 
Girdles of gold thread thickly incrusted 
with jewels are elegant accessories for 
evening wear. Some of the corselets 
continue to the neck, narrowing in 
width as they approach the collar-band. 
Others extend in a deep point back and 
front, and impart slenderness to the fig- 
ure. 

Vests of chiffon or Russian lace are 
stylish. The latter is appliqued on soft 
ivory or white satin. Ochre lace over 
white satin is exceedingly chic. 

Furs are not only combined but are 
arranged with mousseline or ribbon 
frills and even lace. A novelty, and 
one that adds variety to the fur cape, is 
a wide scarf of white lace, which is 
passed beneath the Valois collar, and 
tied in a flaring bow, leaving the ends 
to float where they will. Knots of 
flowers are tucked away in front, violets 
being the most favored. The immense 
grandmother muffs are further aug- 
mented in size by frills of fur placed 
on each end and lined with colored bro- 
cade or satin. Entire animals, head, 
tails, and all, are slung about the neck, 
giving the idea that the wearer had 
just returned from the chase. 

Gray is generally a favorite with 
Frenchwomen, who often lighten it 
with some pleasing color. 
Maize combines well with it, 
as does cream and rose pink. 
The merle colorings, in cham- 
eleon-like greens are popular 
and stylish. Neigeux, or snow 
color, is a lightish impalpable 
gray. Speranza, or hope, is a 
mixture in shaded 
reds and green, and 
idyll, tones from a 
reddish purple to a 
tender violet. 

Children are wear- 
ing the bright -col- 
ored Scotch tartans, 
either for entire 
dresses or combined 
with self-colored 
goods. Many of 
these dresses are un- 
gored, as the large 
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~~ IN them are extremely high and are made 

i Hl of embroidered cloth or velvet, with a 

. SU)" knot and puff of velvet, a glittering 

i ae Rhine-stone ornament or a coronet, with 

= 7 )) one or two short curled plumes or a sin- 
— - gle upright one. 

Gloves of glacé kid have largely 
superseded those of suede; they are 
more durable, although not quite as 
flattering to the hand as those of 
the undressed leather. Heavy stitch- 
ing is quite the thing, even in evening 
gloves ; English dogskin in russet, tans, 
and reddish browns, are the proper 
thing for wear with tailor suits. 
Biscuit, beaver, and gray are 
among the favorite tints for gen- 
eral use. Flesh color, butter, 
and golden tans look well for 
evening. Excepting for wear with 
the short or elbow sleeve, gloves 

























plaids can be more readily matched. 
Some of the skirts are laid in tiny 
pleats about the hips in order to 
shape them to the figure, while oth- 
ers are shirred several times. Vel- 
vet Figaros look well with plaids, 
as they break up the lines and add 
a note of elegance to the costume. 
Entire costumes, with the Inverness 
cape, are made of these clan tartans, 
or, if preferred, the cape or jacket 
is of a plain cloth and lined with 
the brilliant plaid. 

The furore for the enormous 
plumed Rubens and Gainsborough 
hats is on the increase ; the hand- 
somest are of velvet, with great 
flaunting bows of taffeta or moire 
ribbon, set off by a waving wealth 
of sable ostrich plumes; some- 
times, in order to take away from 
the sombre effect a dark red rose 
nestles amid the fluffy softness. 

Eecentric crowns, many of them 
bell-shaped, are rampant ; many of 
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of four and even ten-button length are 
worn ; the latter are sufficiently long 
when the sleeve extends well beyond the 
wrist. A novelty in light gloves has a 
narrow pointed gauntlet cuff of black 
kid which is turned over the glove to- 
ward the knuckles ; the effect is new, 
but not especially pretty, as it ap- 
parently shortens the hand instead of 
giving it the appearance of slender- 
ness. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1. Hussar Jacker.— Bottle-green 
cloth is the material, with braiding and 
frogs of black cord; 34 yards double- 
width material. 

No. 2. Youna Lapy’s Costumze.—Pla- 
tinum gray cheviot; the bodice is 
cut up like a jacket and worn oyer a 
blouse of changeable rose taffeta; 7 
yards double-width material. 

No. 3. Jacket Bopice.— Waist of tar- 
tan silk ; jacket of black moire, edged 
with golden grelots ; sash of black sat- 
in; 34 yards taffeta, 3} of velvet. 

No. 4. Batt Tomerre.—Petticoat of 





mauve satin; overdress of Louis XV., 
green and violet damask with a frill of 
maize chiffon; waist of chiffon with 
corselet of gems; 14 yards of 24-inch 
material. 

No. 5. Fancy Jacket.—Dark red wool 
with velvet vest ; 24 yards double-width 
material. 

No. 6. Cuitp’s Dress of plain and 
plaid wool; 3? yards double - width 
goods, 

No. 7. Waxxine Dress.——Butternut 
brown cheviot, with jacket bodice worn 
over a front of printed mousseline ; 
embroidered corselet ; 74 yards double- 
width goods. 

No. 8. Dinner Dress.—Skirt of bro- 
caded moire ; princess overskirt of em- 
broidered crépe de chine; 16 yards of 
22-inch goods. 

No. 9. Eventna Wraps, of old rose 
satin with empire waist. Revers and 
sash of white satin, embroidered in 
pearls ; front of maize chiffon ; 18 yards 
of 22-inch goods. 

No. 10. Crorn Care.—Beige broad- 
cloth, striped with heavy brown braid ; 
finishing in buttons ; 34 yards double- 
width material. 

No. 11. Bopicre.——-Suitable for wool 
or silk ; front and trimming of velvet ; 
4 yards of 22-inch silk. 

No. 12. Tuearre Watst.—Velvet and 
silk combined; embroidered yoke ; 34 
yards single-width goods. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illustrated 
in this department of Gopry’s will be 
mailed to our patrons. Skirts, waists, 
and sleeves may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents for each separate pattern. 
Sleeves are not included in waist pat- 
terns. Only the regulation measures are 
used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and a 
thirty-six-inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our illus- 
trations, 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. As they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day's notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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STOLEN FASHIONS 


Tuat there is nothing new under the 
sun is a trite truism, and is applicable 
to fashion even more than to aught 
else. To-day, fashion is polyglot, and 
our raiment is made up of articles 
filched from many different periods 
and every nation under the sun. 

We have stolen our ruffs from the 
historic portraits of the ill-starred Marie 
Stuart, the austere Queen Bess, the 
French Henri II., and the astute Marie 
de Medici. 

Our puffed sleeves are copied from 
those of the gallant Francis L, the un- 
fortunate Anne Boleyn, and the Queen 
of Scots. The Henri II. sleeve, with its 
short compact puff, is one of the latest 
evolutions of la mode. 

The Louis XIII. styles are apparent 
in the use of the elegant broad col- 
lars of finest lace, pointed and round, 
with their accompanying turned - back 
cuffs. 

During the reign of the pleasure-lov- 
ing Louis XV. the lavishness in per- 
sonal adornment was a conspicuous 
feature. 

From this period dates the exquisite 
flowered brocades which bear the name 
of la Pompadour, the changeable _taffe- 
tas and rich broché velvets. The long 
coats, patterned after those of royal 
courtiers, have been worn for several 
seasons, but are now somewhat passé. 

These ornate and expensive styles 
continued into the reign of Louis XVI., 
until a reaction took place, and Marie 
Antoinette and her ladies were seized 
with a fancy to dress like dairy-maids. 
Thus the simple muslin fichu was 
evolved and the straight skirt, the 
former so much worn to-day; the en- 
ormous hats with their forests of wav- 
ing plumes, also date back to the Louis 
XVI. period. Nor must the Directory 
and the Empire eras be forgotten, as 
they both have a distinct bearing on 
the costumes of to-day. The Directory 
still lingers in the form of the wide 
revers. The military cuffs and the en- 
ormous muffs are modifications of the 
period of the revolutionary incroya- 
bles. 

When Josephine ascended the throne, 


her womanly and luxurious instincts 
caused her to banish the ungraceful 
and assertive costumes which were born 
under the Reign of Terror. Everything 
Greek and Roman was admired, and 
the Empress and the lovely Mesdames 
Tallien and Récamier garbed them- 
selves in degenerate Greek apparel, 
whose scanty skirts and decolleté bod- 
ices scandalized the entire world; 
however, in a modified way, these styles 
are extremely pretty, and were quite 
the thing but a few years ago. Even 
now they have not altogether dis- 
appeared, and are still worn for ball- 
dresses, but more frequently for tea- 
gowns. 

During the reign of the bourgeois 
King Louis Philippe, his queen, Marie 
Amélie, inaugurated the full skirts and 
voluminous headgear which are still 
with us. 

The last distinctive era of fashion was 
that born in the time of the beautiful 
Eugénie, and one cannot declare that 
it was quite original. The lovely em- 
press only reintroduced the monstrous 
hoops of Queen Anne’s day, and the 
diminutive bonnets which appeared as 
if falling off the head, and which be- 
longed to no other period. 

Since then fashion has been marked 
by many vagaries and absurdities. We 
are at the present time nothing if not 
eclectic, and with the ruthless hand of a 
tyrant appropriate whatever we choose 
from past reigns or national costumes. 
At present we have taken the pointed 
girdle from the Swiss peasant maiden, 
the bolero from the Spanish mule dri- 
ver, the kimono from the Japanese 
belle, and the sequin trimmings from 
the Turkish dancing-girl. 

Every nation and every era has con- 
tributed its quota, so that the costumes 
of all civilized nations are a veritable 
potpourri in cut, material, and orna- 
mentation. 

The French fashionists who create 
the . styles possess immense _histori- 
eal libraries, and from them the new 
modes are created ; scarcely ever is a 
style taken in its entirety, but the cut 
of a sleeve, the folds of a drapery, or the 
fashion of a skirt inspires the designer 
and causes her to work out some new 
and bewildering fashion. 
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FANCY WORK 
CREPE PAPER NOVELTIES 
No. 2. 


Fancy baskets of all kinds are easily 
fashioned from paper and require little 
labor or time. Boxes for the bureau, 
parlor-table, or for containing wedding- 
cake are pretty and inexpensive. 

ROPE BASKET 

Two shades of green paper are used; 
for the bottom cut an oblong piece of 
cardboard three and half by two and 
one quarter inches; cover the lower 
side with the darker and the inner with 
the paler shade. For the rope use tis- 
sue rather than crépe paper. Cut in 
strips one and a half inch wide, cross- 
wise, joining the ends neatly. Twist 
once, and then double and twist again 
as in making a cord. Then coil the 
rope about the sides five rows deep, the 
lower one firmly glued to the bottom, 
and each succeeding row to the one be- 
neath. From opposite sides of the last 
row leave two loops for handles; run 
stiff wire in each of them; join the 
handles with a bow formed of the two 
shades of paper; a bunch of violets is 
placed to one side. 


CARD RECEIVER 


Twist a circle of pale pink rope and 
keep winding round and round, glu- 
ing each firmly until you have a slightly 
hooped circle, in aJl twenty-one rows. 
Finish the edge with a gilt cord twisted 
like the cut, and one and three quarter 
inch wide. Attach the handle to one 
side, forming it of three cords twisted 
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together to forma loop. A ruche of 
doubled crépe-paper may be substituted 
for the cord. 

A mouchoir case is made by doub- 
ling strips of er¢pe paper and interlac- 
ing them in and out, tucking the ends 
neatly under; the ends may be folded 
over to form pockets ; as a finish it is 
tied around with ribbon of the same 
color, through which is knotted a cluster 
of flowers. 

Forms for boxes may be had ready- 
made for covering ; the bottom, sides, 
and ends are in one piece, creased for 
turning into place, and are fastened by 
gluing a strip of paper around the 
ends. Then set the box across the 
grain of the crépe, cutting it one inch 
larger ; finish by gluing to the inside. 
Fasten white cardboard to outside of 
bottom, covering with crépe. 

Cover the top with erépe cut length- 
wise of the grain and glue on inside. 
Make a lining by taking cardboard the 
size of the inside of the box and attach 
muslin hinges of the width and depth 
of box, covering neatly with paper ; 
line the sides and insert 
crépe-covered cardboard; 
flowers or rosettes of paper. 


a bottom of 
trim 


with 





* Subscribers who wish to order materials and patterns can do so by addressing the Fancy Work Editor, 


who will give them any desired information. 
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NEW-YEAR’S CALLS 


Tue good old custom of keeping open 
house on New-Year’s-Day, has, like a 
great many old-time customs, fallen 
into desuetude. In France it is still 
kept up, probably because it was never 
abused as it wasin this country. There, 
it is the proper thing for all the men 
who have enjoyed the hospitality of the 
roof to pay their respects to the lady of 
the house on the jour de lan ; most of 
them bringing some small offering, such 
as a box of bonbons or a bunch of 
flowers. A feeling of good-fellowship 
prevails, which extends even below 
stairs, as the servants and tradesmen 
usually send some small remembrance 
to their employers and patrons. 

A table with cakes, wine, and bon- 
bons is placed in a corner of the salon, 
but there is none of the lavishness which 
distinguished the celebration of the day 
in this country fifteen or twenty years 
ago. 

In large cities New-Year’s calls are 
considered extremely bad form, and 
no one in polite society celebrates the 
day, except perhaps by a ball or dinner. 
It is quite the thing to open one’s coun- 
try-house, provided one is fortunate 
enough to possess one, and entertain a 
house party, who assemble around the 
big open fire and wind up with an old- 
time dance, while awaiting the stroke of 
twelve, which marks the coming of the 
New-Year. Then joyous greetings are 
exchanged, refreshments are served, and 
the party bid each other good-night. 

In France, Christmas passes almost 
without notice, and is merely observed 
as a religious ceremony ; it is the same 
in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, all of 
the Catholic countries reserving their 
jollity and present-giving for the first of 
the year. 


LIVING PICTURES 


In our youthful days they were called 
tableaux vivants, but the English transla- 
tion is now used. For house parties in 
big country houses, where there is 
plenty of space, the pictures are easily 
menaged. It is best to select some 
masterpiece of art where the costumes 
and settings are clearly defined. 


Some one with firmness, judgment, 
and an eye for artistic effect should be 
chosen to manage the affair; he or 
she must not be swayed by individual 
prejudice, but should select the char- 
acters according to their fitness, and not 
merely because they look pretty. 

If there is a large ball or billiard- 
room, a portion of it can be easily di- 
vided off with a drop curtain ; if not, 
double parlors with the doors thrown 
back, and a curtain substituted, will an- 
swer ; black tarletane should be tightly 
stretched across the opening, for the 
effect of the pictures is better with 
the interposition of this filmy screen. 
If possible, have a raised platform on 
which to pose the figures ; there should 
be frames composed of gilt mould- 
ing, or if economy is an object, pine, 
painted yellow, will do. There must 
be several different sizes, as pictures 
vary; the footlights should be well ar- 
ranged; candles in tin sconces or low 
kerosene lamps will answer, when elec- 
tric lights cannot be had. 

Scenes from well-known operas are 
interesting subjects, or some dramatic 
poem may be interpreted. Shakespeare 
is always a favorite. Photos of cele- 
brated pictures are readily obtained, 
and the amateur actor must endeavor 
to copy the costumes and poses to the 
best of his ability; shawls and por- 
titres can be made to do duty for drap- 
eries, and flowered damask curtains may 
clothe the queen with her royal robes. 

Artists have a knack of preparing 
cheese-cloth so that it looks like crépe 
de chine or soft transparent wool. They 
cut the material about the necessary 
length and wring it hard, just as a laun- 
dress does her clothes ; then they shake 
it out and commence again, until the 
stuff looks like some expensive crinkly 
fabric ; white cheese-cloth is best for 
statuary, and cream white for Greek 
figures. Statue groups look well; the 
faces, necks, and arms must be marble- 
ized with liquid white, such as is used 
on the stage; a barrel or box, covered 
with white muslin, is used for the ped- 
estal, and the figures are clothed in 
white draperies; colored cheese-cloth 
makes charming Watteau and Empire 
gowns; patterns in another color may 
be stencilled on the material. 


i 
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Considerable practice is necessary, 
for no one who has not tried it can im- 
agine the difficulty of remaining per- 
fectly still, even for a few seconds; 
much of the beauty of the living picture 
depends upon the entire immobility of 
the actors, for the slightest motion 
ruins the effect. This is an easier form 
of entertainment than private theatri- 
cals, because there are no parts to be 
memorized, and the exits and entrances 
are avoided. 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


THERE are so many imitations of the 
popular Delft blue that it is as well to 
know the trade-mark of the real article. 
This is stamped on every piece that 
comes from the factory at Delft, and is 
a jar, much the shape of the classic 
Boston bean-pot, in a heavy blue out- 
line; beneath is the rude monogram 
J. T., the initials of the firm. 

Delft plaques, both square and 
round, show reproductions of some of 
the pictures of famous Dutch mas- 
ters, such as Teniers, Rubens, etc. 
Rembrandt’s mother is a favorite sub- 
ject ; there are, besides, landscapes with 
cows and sheep, which are great fa- 
vorites with the Holland school of ar- 
tists. These plaques are framed plainly 
in solid oak frames, quite unornament- 
ed. Very pretty are the irregularly 
shaped plaques with frames of the 
same, inclosing a scene representing 
wind-mills or queer rigged vessels. 

English Doulton is the best imitation 
of Delft, and is considerably cheaper. 

The latest thing in decorative Doul- 
ton ware, are the vases and jugs with 
extremely small mouths; the novelty 
consists in the decoration; the back- 
ground is laid on in tones of shaded 
greens melting one into the other, with 
here and there a suggestion of dark 
red or orange; the graceful medizval 
figures of lords and ladies seem as if 
emerging from the misty dimness of 
twilight woods, with here and there a 
touch of autumnal brightness. These 
vases are rather squatty in shape, al- 
though the mouths are so small that 
they cannot contain more than a flower 
or two. 

The latest idea in a tea equipage is a 
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long narrow salver of engraved or ham- 
mered silver. In the centre is set a 
crystal pitcher with silver top, for rum 
or liqueur, and around it are ranged the 
tiny glasses; on either end is the tea- 
pot, cream-jug, spirit-lamp, tea-ladle, 
and rack. These iong trays are set on 
an oblong table of green oak or white 
enamel, painted in the popular blue; 
the cups and saucers are placed on a 
projecting ledge above, and the cake 
and sandwiches on a shelf below. 

Tables of polished mahogany, with a 
decoration of plaques, painted with 
Dresden miniature heads, are hand- 
some. In this case the entire set of 
cups, saucers, and tea-urn, are of deli- 
cate painted Dresden. 

Tall, slender beakers of ruby or emer- 
ald Venetian or baccarat glass, are 
closed at the mouth with silver tops. 
The claret or rhine wine is brought to 
table in these graceful receptacles. 

In Russia the wine and vodka jugs 
are of enamelled silver or burnished 
and engraved brass; they are often of 
enormous size. 

A novel but startling mirror will 
strike terror to the superstitious heart. 
Whether by accident or design, it is in 
the shape of a coffin, the smaller end 
resting on the dressing-table while the 
wider is at the top; the one in ques- 
tion was of Parisian make, and might 
have been elegant were it not for its 
grewsome suggestion. It was elabor- 
ately framed in rose-colored porcelain ; 
the table was covered with dark wine- 
colored velvet which reminded one of a 
funeral pall, in conjunction with the 
coffin-shaped emblem of vanity ; it was 
as cheerful as the skeleton at the feast. 


AN OLD ART REVIVED 


In the old romantic days, girls were 
wont to embroider the initials on a 
sweetheart’s handkerchief with strands 
of hair; pictures made of hair were 
couched on silk and satin, and jewelry 
was made of it. Very delicate work may 
be executed in this apparently fragile, 
but strong and elastic material; it 
must be well soaked in hot water, so that 
it will not break while working ; land- 
scapes and figures are exceedingly ar- 
tistic. 
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WHEEL WHIRLS 


TrapEesMEN make the bicycle responsi- 
ble for almost everything under the 
sun ; piano dealers declare that instead 
of renting a piano, a girl saves up in 
order to buy a wheel, that she goes 
without jewelry for the same reason, 
and that the book trade is dull because 
the jin de siécle young person prefers 
byking to reading the latest novel. 

The bicycle betrothal bracelet is the 
accepted fetter for the bicycle girl; it 
consists of a number of small golden 
wheels linked together and clasped with 
a glittering stone. Both girls and 
men wear wheels for sleeve - links. 
Scarf-pins of similar design are es- 
pecial favorites ; the enthusiastic wheel- 
woman is also apt to clasp her garters 
with a gold or silver bike buckle. 

Madame Marchesi, the renowned 
trainer of prima donnas, absolutely for- 
bids her pupils riding the wheel, con- 
sidering the current of air induced by 
the rapid motion and the doubled-up 
attitude as detrimental to the voice. 
However, most of the stars of grand 
opera are enthusiastic bicyclists, the 
De Reszke’s, Calve, Melba, and others. 

Very little attention has been paid to 
the ornamentation of the lantern; the 
Parisians, however, are more esthetic 
and have evolved a new lantern; it 
contains several lights of various colors 
which are so arranged as to blend ar- 
tistically ; swings it quite clear from the 
bicycle, and has quite a pleasing ef- 
fect. 

Cloth, cheviot, and corduroy are 
among the favorite materials for winter 
cycle suits. A long coat-ulster is worn 
by Parisian women for cold-weather 
riding ; it is belted in and slit down the 
back so as to fall gracefully on each 
side of the wheel. Melton, tweed, and 
broadcloth, often fur-trimmed, is used. 

Cycling exhilarates because it stimu- 
lates the action of the heart and revives 
a fagged brain. One loses the con- 
sciousness of fatigue, and in conse- 
quence the enthusiastic cyclist never 
knows when she has taken sufficient ex- 
ercise—a dangerous thing. One should 
turn back at the slightest suspicion of 
weariness, as this is often productive 
of serious consequences. 
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COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Tue People’s University is a commu- 
nistic institution near Chicago. The 
teachers and pupils work the farm- 
lands and do all of the work co-opera- 
tively, while receiving their education. 
This provides a way for those persons 
who are willing to work to educate 
themselves, as no remuneration save 
labor is exacted. So far the co-opera- 
tive scheme has succeeded. 

At the meeting of the Mount Holyoke 
Alumne Association, in New York, the 
means of raising funds to rebuild the 
college was discussed. Miss Elizabeth 
Storrs Meade is the President. 

The most completely equipped gym- 
nasium in the country is the Hemenway 
at Cambridge, Mass. There is apparatus 
of every description and an area of five 
thousand feet square for the pupils. 
The building is on the site of one in 
which dwelt Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
This institution is an exceedingly pop- 
ular one, and is very exhaustive and 
severe in its training. 

Lasell Seminary, Massachusetts, has a 
battalion of women soldiers; they are 
becomingly clad in an army-blue waist, 
and skirt with soldier stripes down the 
side, a belt like that worn in the regu- 
lar army, and afatique cap. They drill 
according to Hardy’s tactics, and must 
in all things conform to strict army dis- 
cipline. Its object is physical culture 
and to cause the girls to stand erect 
and walk well. 

The Post Parliament Club, conducted 
by that able parliamentarian and tal- 
ented author, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Wal- 
worth, has resumed its sessions. An 
instructive and interesting lecture by 
the President inaugurated the series. 

The Syrian women in New York 
have awakened to the importance of ad- 
vanced education; they have foundéd 
a club called the Daughters of Syria ; 
its meeting-place is at the headquarters 
of the Syrian Society. 

The National Society of Jewish wom- 
en, which was organized in 1893, has now 
a large and influential following ; the 
first national meeting was held in New 
York on November 15th, and represent- 
ative women came from every part of 
the country. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


PuoroecrapHs in the most extraor- 
dinary poses are taken by the mirror 
process; the results are most remark- 
able ; two figures are taken upside down, 
a girl's face appears to be bursting 
forth from a young man’s immaculate 
shirt-bosom, etc. 

Statistics show that a woman’s best 
prospects for matrimony come between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age; 
after that time her chances are slim. 
Widows, however, have more latitude, 
as they frequently marry between thirty 
and fifty. 

Statistics show that there are more 
women employed in the United King- 
dom than in any other country ; there 
are 616,000 dressmakers alone. 

Nearly everybody learns to do some- 
thing nowadays. The man or woman 
of fashion usually plays on some musi- 
cal instrument or recites. The néwest 
thing, howeyer, is the mastering of the 
art of the prestidigitateur. Many of the 
swell men have become adepts, and en- 
tertain their guests with tricks of con- 
juring. To do this well, a quick eye, 
a dexterous hand, and a ready tongue 
are necessary. 

A practical thing is the envelope with 
the name and address plainly stamped 
on the flap of the envelope. It is a 
sensible idea, and would prevent the 
loss of many a lefter. 

The fashion of swell women going 
into trade originated in England, where 
well-known women place their names 
on bonnet-shop signs. In New York 
there are two ladies who have opened 
a tea-room ; a couple of others have a 
florist’s shop, and still others are at the 
head of a private family hotel. 

According to recent statistics the 
English and Scotch are the most per- 
sistent letter-writers. In England it is 
said that each person averages forty a 
year, in Scotland thirty, and in America 
twenty-one. The Italians and Spanish 
are poor correspondents, six letters be- 
ing the average. 

It is said that women engaged in 
business rarely make bad failures. This 
is because they are economical, and 
have a horror of going into debt. 
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WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Royatry these days is useful as well as 
ornamental. The Princess of Wales is 
the patroness of an institution where 
cookery and dressmaking are taught ; 
the Duchess of Albany is the President 
of an ambulance corps, and the Princess 
Christian is supervising a school where 
delicate cookery for invalids is taught. 

Miss Louise Bonaparte, who is to 
marry the Danish Count de Moltke- 
Hatzfeldt, is described as a beautiful girl 
with soulful blue eyes. Beauty is her 
rightful heritage, as her great grand- 
mother, who married Jerome Bona- 
parte, was one of the most famous belles 
of Baltimore. 

Saryta Bernhardt has left the stage, 
the fame of her celebrated aunt over- 
shadowing her; she, with a companion, 
has taken to millinery and has opened 
a fashionable shop in New York. 
Sarah, the divine, chooses the models 
and expedites them. If they partake 
of her own eccentricities of dress, few 
women would dare appear in them. 

The late Mrs. Vanderbilt left many 
mourners besides her own family ; she 
had many poor pensioners and they 
feel her loss keenly. Mrs. Vanderbilt 
was a conscientious Christian and cared 
little for the vanities of life. 

Mrs. Lempke, the cooking expert, is 
a housewifely looking woman with kind- 
ly eyes and quiet manners. She wields 
the basting-spoon with as much grace 
as the conductor does his baton. 

Princess Helene of Montenegro, re- 
cently married to the Crown Prince of 
Italy, is among the royal ladies who 
have taken to literature; she writes 
passably good verse—for a prospective 
queen. 

Harriet Maxwell Converse, the Indian 
Chieftain, is soon to start out on a 
lecturing tour, her subjects being the’ 
history and traditions of the red men. 
She is a fluent speaker, an able writer, 
and understands her subject perfectly. 

Mrs. Lorillard Spencer is one of the 
rich women who expends her money in 
ameliorating distress. She does many 
unostentatious acts of charity, and does 
not let her left hand know what her 
right hand doeth. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 


Tue inclement weather irritates the 
skin and causes it to grow harsh and 
crack. Artificial means must be resorted 
to in order to restore its texture. The 
natural oils are dried up from contact 
with the wind, and their absence must 
be supplied. It is essential that a good 
cold cream, with no rancid ingredients, 
is used. When made at home it is in- 
expensive and is certain to be pure. 
An excellent recipe is the following, 
which is a well-known English prepara- 
tion called 

NADINE CREAM. 


Cocoa butter ...... 4 ounces. 
Lanoune .... «...¢ 4 a4 
Glycerine ......... 4 " 
Rose water........ a So 


or 


Elder flower water.. ! 


Melt the fats and glycerine, and slow- 
ly add the other ingredients. 

A very fine cream, which softens the 
skin and cures pimples, is 


FRENCH COLD CREAM. 


White wax......... 1 ounce. 
Spermaceti......... a. * 
BUAORE OU... 6.6.6c<.00 1 “ 
OE rere 1 ee 
Benzoated lard...... 1 se 


Melt and beat until the mixture is 
smooth and cold. 
Still another formula is known as 


LILY CREAM 


White wax......... 4 ounce. 
Spermaceti......... | a 
Oil of almonds...... 3 ounces. 


Melt softly and add two ounces of 
orange-flower water; beat thoroughly, 
or stir together in a mortar. 

Pure cocoa butter is excellent for 
softening the skin. Glycerine irritates 
certain complexions and causes them 
to turn dark. If used at all, it should 
be mixed with one-third rose-water. 

Vaseline should not find a place on a 
lady’s toilet-table, as it is apt to cause 
a hairy growth, and is not as nice as 
any of the cold-creams. 


St. me 





MAGAZINE 


DAINTY DISHES 
STUFFED EGGS 


Bor the eggs very hard; halve and 
take out the yolks ; make a rich mayon- 
naise dressing and mix with the yolks ; 
then fill the whites with the mixture ; 
lay on a bed of fresh lettuce or toma- 
toes, and pour the mayonnaise on top. 


EGGS WITH ONIONS 


Boil the eggs quite hard, and when 
cold slice lengthwise; make a white 
sauce, into which stir sliced onions 
which have been boiled; lay the eggs 
on a dish and pour the sauce over 
them ; this is excellent for breakfast. 


SANDWICHES OF OLIVES 


Chop the olives and lay thickly on 
thick: slices of bread and butter with 
pieces of watercress. 


MUFFINS 


One quart of flour, one pint of milk, 
two eggs, two spoonfuls of yeast; mix 
well; allow it to stand over night; in 
the morning, before baking, stir well. 


USEFUL HINTS 


Ir a lamp-wick smokes, soak in vine- 
gar, and dry thoroughly before lighting. 
Burners should be boiled in a strong 
solution of washing soda at least once a 
month. Alcohol is preferable to water 
for cleansing lamp chimneys. 


TO MEND GLASS OR CHINA 


Coat the edges with the beaten white 
of an egg and dip in unslacked lime, 
pressing the edges tightly together ; 
hold them firmly for about five minutes 
until the mixture is quite hard. 


TO CLEAN JAPANNED TRAYS 


Wash well in tepid water and polish 
with a flannel dipped in olive-oil; rub 
dry with a clean rag. 
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this little dress of fins nainsook, 
yoke of insertion and narrow tucks; 
hemstitched ruffle 
Over shoulders, for f Or, if you pre 
er One at less 


Wh garment, or ; 
IAS YY something for ' 
~ the older chil- 
Vy dren, send four 
cents for our 


“i  COSt, OPamore 
C# expensive 


new picture Cat- 
alogue, especial. 
ly prepared to 
make shopping #f 
atthe Chil- 
dren’s store, by 
mail, aconven- 
ience, a8 Wellas 
an economy. 


ih 
Sizes, 6 mos, “ ae 
‘\ to 2 years. H ] 
\ By mail, ‘postage 
paid 5 cents extra.) 
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12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 





COPYRIGHTED, 1896 


Makes Delicious Cocoanut Layer-Cakes 
Pies, Puddings, Candies, Etc. 


All Grocers. 10, 20, & 40 cent packages 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE ANNIVERSARY OF 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Tocommemorateour fiftieth business year,we have 
prepared the most beautiful and valuable SEED 
and PLANT CATALOGUE the gardening world has 
everseen. Every copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
pod naaet of this our “ JUBILEE” year, we will 
send it this season to any one on re- 
ceipt of 10 cts. (in FREE stamps) to cover 
ostage and mailing. This “JUBILEE” CATA- 

OGUE of EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN is a 
magnificent book of 170 pages, on which are dis- 
2 ge over 500 beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
and Plants, the work of our own artists. Also 
six full-size colored plates which in artistic beauty 
have probably never been equaled, certainly 
never surpassed. 

The gorgeous products of our Gardens and 
Greenhouses, are not only faithfully pictured and 
described in the Catalogue, but equally so —- 
other desirable requisite, new and old, for bot 
Farm and Garden. A “SURPRISE SOUVENIR” 
will also be sent without charge to all applicants 
for the Catalogue who wiil state where they saw 
this’ advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, 
a at RR tg ty 












YES 


Other railroads HAVE made as 
high as a mile a minute for SHORT 
SPURTS, with light SPECIAL Trains, 
but the New York Central’s Empire 
State Express, a REGULAR train 
weighing 525, pounds, has been 
running EVERY BUSINESS day for 
nearly five years. The speed of this 
train now averages 53 3-3 miles an 
hour for the entire distance between 
New York and Buffalo, 440 miles, 
including four stops and twenty-eight 
slow downs. 

Overt certain portions of the line the 
regular time of the Empire State 
Express considerably EXCEEDS a 
mile a minute. 

The level, straight line of the New 
York Central, its solid road-bed, four 
tracks and block signals, in connection - 
with the highest type of motive power, 
combine to develop the highest speed 
with safety and comfort. 

















Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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THE JOKE ON OLD JUJUBE. 





BROTHER CHIMPANZEE; ‘‘ When old Jujube gets a whiff of this snuff there'll be a surprised animal 
around here,” 
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“Job’s Birthday 


> => 
S S = S ” : 
(’ ose = 8 —the date be cursed!” So a tired-out and 
s exasperated woman speaks of Monday— 


wash-day. And so, probably, would every 
woman who celebrates it so often in the 
old-fashioned, wearing way. Though why they 
. do it, when there’s a better way that can't 
be found fault with, is a mystery. 

You’d better celebrate the death of the 
day, by using Pearline. You wouldn’t 
recognize it—with its ease, comfort, cleanli- 
ness, short hours, economy in time and in 

things washed. 

Don’t let prejudice against modern ideas stand in your way. 
Don’t wear yourself out over the wash-tub just because your ances- 
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MILWAUKEE 

BEER IS FAMOUS 
PABST HAS ~ 
MADE ITSO 


at 


_ 


—— 


BINNER crnicauco a 


MOTHERS’ MILK. 


A young mother, flushed with 
perfect health and strength, said 
as She exhibited, with pride her 
baby, “I must confess that my 
present health and the almost 
phenomenal development and 
good health of baby are due to 
the use of 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
The “Best” Tonic. 

The necessity of feeding the 
child. was such a tax on me 
at first that I became nervous, 
weak and exhausted. “Best” 
Tonic was recommended. I! 
took it and began to build at 
once. Baby began to show the 
effects within a week. I contin- 
ued its use for months, until I 
went out into the country ard 
neglected to take my tonic with 
me. I lost fifteen pounds in six 
weeks and could scarcely feel 
baby. Since returning, some 
three weeks ago, I have again 
been taking “Best” Tonic. 1 
have gained six pounds and the 
little one is again progressing. 
Just think, he is nineteen months 
old, weighs 32 pounds, and I 
have not weaned him yet.” 

Let every mother apply this to 
her own experience and at least 
give The“ Best’”’ Tonic a trial. If not 
for her own sake, for that of her 


child, Let her provide for baby as 
nature says every mother should. 
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THE JOKE ON OLD JUJUBE—Continued. 





And there was!!! 
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delights the children. It is a real 
blessing, as its delicious fragrance 
and flavor make the operation of 


cleaning their teeth a pleasure 





to them. 





i Educated mothers know the value 
_ of first teeth, so they preserve them by the 
daily use of Rubifoam, thus ensuring their 





children sound permanent teeth. 








Popular price, 25 cents. All Druggists. 





. 
Sample, Vial Free. Address 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Makers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 
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+ IN THE MORNING: COMES: QUAKER: OATS “+ 





At all Grocers in 2lb. packages only. 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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An Autoharp Christmas. 


The music of Christmas is delightfully enhanced by this, the sweetest of all stringed 
instruments. Over 500,000 are already in use. Nothing but real merit could secure such a 
phenomenal sale. The Autoharp delights the musician and charms all others into the realm 
of musical possibilities. It is itself a teacher of music. Without any technical knowledge 
whatever, the beginner can strike chords such as perhaps never before issued from any but 
a master-hand. The result is inevitably musical development . . 


Easy to Play. Easy to Buy. 
The Autoharp will permit you to play popular 
songs’ almost at sight, Too fmuch cannot, be said above, is perhaps the most popular of all. It has 
about the “ Easy to Play” of the Autoharp, for to the seven chord-bars, permitting modulations enough to 
beginner, young or old, it is the fascinating medium lay almost any piece of popular music, Instruction 
for developing a taste for love of music. . . .. . k, music and fittings go with each instrument. 


Autoharp, Style 2%, price $7.50, illustrated 


No Christmas present for the money can give you and your friends so much real pleasure, 
and pleasure, too, that increases all through the year, as the Autoharp. All music dealers sell 
this style, or we will send, express prepaid, on receipt of price. Full satisfaction guaranteed. 


Our beautiful illustrated story, “How THe Auvrouarr CaprurED THE FAmILy,” 
also catalogue showing various styles, sent free upon application. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, Department N, Dolge Building, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Salesrooms and Studios, 28 East 23d Street. 
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Designers and 
Makers of 
a complete line of 


GAS AND 
ELECTRIC 
_ FIXTURES 


New and 
Artistic Designs 
and Finishes. 


r) The*Ba H” 
: Best of all LAMPS 


in every respect. 
| B&H Oil Heaters, 
| Art Metal Goods, = 
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CZ 2 : 
Taste It! ; 
Its aroma tempts you 
Its flavor wins you 
Its wholesomieness makes : 
doubly sure its welcome. Tg 5 Tables, Figures, 
Unlike any other. <<<" ic he 
Whitman’s Wrought Iron and Brass Grillework and 


INSTANTANEOUS = Railings, Fenders, Andirons, Fire Sets, Etc, 


Our Goods can be procured from leading dealers. 

















Chocolate + _ everywhere and always satisfy the purchaser, 
% Our Little Book of illustrations with m more informa- = 
Boiling water makes it. tion Free. Correspondence from Architects solic.ted. 
Sold by all dealers in 1 pound and pound tins. Zz J 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia. ? San” ——— CONN, BosTox. = 
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sl - LINCOLN FOUNTAIN "PEN. $1 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready—Never blots— 
No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen, 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—i/ you want it, Agents Wanted. 


_ LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 28, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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You work right 4 
A WERK EASY. seer teria © CENTSDa $ 
et a new v thing. 4 f 4 
No trouble to make $18 a k easy. Write to + ‘We will send b Tomy this i’ 
us quick wides will be surprised at Bt how easy it can be beautiful Friendshi An ae 
done. Send us your ad ro yd way. S.., = - for your interest emblem of union anc prosperity. + 
to investigate. You tively make $18 a Suitable for ledy or gen + 
week easy, hoval Mantra RING © CO,jbox TY “Detroit, Wiehe Warranted 18 k. Solid Rolled Gold, and our ay 
PCata! one of Je welt all ne 8 Cents. Postage stampsp 

Take n. rey NN letter Pie “a of ae r Wace Ne ring ¥ wanted. 

Address yi one “9 or 
No Fire, Smoke or Heat, Absolutely safe. Send Sc. Stamp for Catalogue. ee ee + S408 44444 








HOWARD “Staxnouns. 
. MANDOLINS 
Are perfect instruments, beautiful tone, 
exquisite finish. Our own manufacture, 
backed by absolute guarantee. We sell 


every musical instrument known, at man- 
ufacturers prices, 128 pp. cat- 


alogue mailed free. All our 
goods have this trade mark. = 
TheRudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


120E. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 





TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. COQ, Drawer 0, St. Joseph, Michigan. 











i xy TYPEWRITER 


We have machines of every make. 


Guaranteed in perfect order or money 
refunded. Sent anywhere with priv- 
ilege of examinatiou. 





2 TYPEWRITERS 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. 
Write us before buying. Send forillus- 
trated catalog of new and old muchines, 
NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, ““chrtcaco.” THE wl NCH tee ‘CO. ins "or CHICAGO. 
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(Notice this to-day. This ad. may not appear again.) 


so. FREE 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the letters 
in EDUCATION? You can make twenty or more words, we 
feel sure, and if you do, you will receive a good reward. Do 
not use any letter more times than it appears in the word. Use 
no language except English. Words spelled alike, but with 
different meaning, can be used but once. Use any dictionary, 
Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, 
proper nouns allowed, Anything that is a legitimate word will 
ye allowed, Work it out in this manner: Education, datc. 
ducat, don, duce, duct, cat, con, cot, at, ate, ton, it, on, no, ete. 
Use these words in your list. The publisher of WomAn’s 
WoRLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay $20.00 in 
gold to the person able to make the largest list of words from 
the letters in the word EDUCATION; $10.00 for the second ; 
$5.00 for the third; $5.00 for the fourth, and $2.00 each for the 
thirty next largest lists. The above rewards are given free 
and without consideration for the purpose of attracting atten- 
tion to our handsome woman’s magazine, twenty-eight pages 
one hundred and twelve long columns, finely illustrated, an 
all original matter, long and short stories by the best aathors; 
price, $1.00 oY year. It is necessary for you, to enter the con- 
test, to send 12 two-cent stamps for a three months’ trial sub- 
scription with your list of words, and every person sendin 
the 24 cents and a list of twenty words or more is guarante 
an extra present, by return mail (in addition to the magazine), 
of a 192-page book, ‘‘ The Master of Ballantrae,’’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, a fascinating story of love and thrilling ad- 
venture. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or money 
refunded, Lists should be sent at once, and not later than April 
15. The names and addresses of successful contestants will be 
gs in May issue, published in April. Our publication has 
een established nine years. We refer you to any mercantile 
agency for our standing. Make your list now. Address J. H. 
PLUMMER, 905 Temple Court Building, Dept. 1025, New 
York City. 
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Boys and Girls can get _a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
Rd doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 

end ee full address by return mail and 
/ we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

a large Premium List. No money required, 
BLUINE CO., U, Concord Junction, Mass, 








Try a Quaker Kitchen Cabinet 


30 DAYS FREE OF CHARGE 





IF PLEASED, REMIT THE 
WHOLESALE PRICE ($6.50); 
IF NOT, HOLD THE CABINET 
SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


It is lightening the work of thousands of kitchens. Give ita 
chance in YOURS. No need to send a cent in advance. If it 
proves its value in 30 days, remit $6.50; if not, notify us and 
we'll remove it free of expense to you. Size, 27x47 inches ; two 
large bread boards ; two nicely partitioned drawers ; two metal- 
bottom swinging flour bins. ORDER TO-DAY, while you think of 
it. All that’s necessary is to give shipping directions and say 
you're a reader of this paper. tern shipments made from 
our Chicago warerooms. Address all orders, 


Quaker Valley Mfg. Co., Empire City, Kansas. 









OOO 
Don’t 9 al blacken your stove— 


“ENAMELINE 


—the brilliant black— 


STOVE 


POLISH 
does both. 
A few rubs 











AGIFT AT THE PRICE! 


Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches 
from a bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and 
gold-filled cases, we shall offer a poe of the entire lot 
at prices never before heard of in the Watch trade. 
Among the stock are 8,780 AMERICAN STYLE 
WATCHES, in 14k SOLID GOLD-FILLED CAt ES 
which we shall sell singly or by the dozen to pri- 
vete parties or the trade, at the unheard-of LOW 
PRICE of $3.98 EACH. Each and every watch is 
guaranteed a perfect timekeeper, and each watch 
is accompanied with our written guarantee for 20 

ears. Think ofit! 4 genuine American t tyle 
eer watch, in solid gold-filled cases, and 
guaranteed for 20 YEARS, for $3.98. Those 
wanting @ first-class, reliable time-keeper, at 
about one-third retail price, should order at once. 
Watch speculators can make money by buying by 
the dozen to sell. All are elegantly finished, and 
guaranteed perfectly satisfactory in every respect. 
Cut this out and send to us and we will send a 
watch to you C. 0. D., subject to examination, by 
express. If found perfectly satisfactory, and ex- 
actly as represented, pay $3.98 and it is yours, otherwise you do not pay 
ene cent. Can we make you a fairer offer? Be sure to mention whether 
you want ladies’ or gent’s size watch. Price $42.00 per dozen Address, 
SAFE WATCH CO., 9 Murray Street, New York 


TT 
i Make Big Wag 
At Home— 
and want all to have same op- 
portunity. The work is very pleas 


sant and will easily pay 818 weekly. This is no deception. 
1 want no money and will gladly send full particulars to 
@li sending 2c. stamp. Mise M. E. Stebbins, Lawrence, 


RUDY’S PILE SUPPOSITORY 
is guaranteed to cure PILES and CONSTIPATION, or money 
refunded, 50 cents per box. Send two stamps for circular 
and FREE SAMPLE to MARTIN RUDY, REGISTERED PHAR- 
MACIST, Lancaster, Pa. No PosTaLts ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 


FREE TO ALL WOMEN. 

I have learned of a very simple home treatment which will 
readily cure all female disorders. It is nature’s own remedy, 
and I will gladly send it free to every suffering woman. 

Address Mabel E. Rush, Joliet, Ill. 




































t 
in the superiority claims of the 
RS 1A iF INCUBATOR 
j regulating, entirely auto- 
you put in the eggs, the 


y je does the rest. All about 
things of value to 


thi 
the Poultry man in our new book. Send 10 cts. for it. 
RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER 50., QUINCY, ILLS. 
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STAR PHOTOGRAPH OUTFIT. 
WE GIVE YOU an outfit for producing real photozrapl 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. Our STAR PHOTOGRAPH OUTFIT is 
the latest and greatest invention. Everybody surprised and 
delighted. You can produce a photograph in 40 seconds. Ke- 
quires no dry plates, dark room, or chemicals; need no practice 
Pictures are just as clearas if produced by a $200.10) camera. 
You can COIN BIG MONEY making people’s photographs at 
leent each. We will send the wonderful Photo. outfit with 
directions, carefully packed, postpaid, ABSOLUTELY FREE to 
you, if youelip this out and return to us with ONLY 10 CENTS 
to pay for one TRILBY CHARM which fascinates the oppo-ite 
sex, being a luckytalisman. Remember, Ic. buys the TRILBY 
CHARM and we will send it in same package with Photo. Outfit, all postpaid for 1c. silver 
orstamps. Addreas Star Photo. Co.. 9 Murray &t., New York. 
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| Some Helps for Holiday Work « « 


Boos | PREM 






{ 3 
| We publish on : 
| \a 
CROCHETING 
KNITTING AND ; 
| EMBROIDERING ; hast os 4 
af! 1. Art Needlework Book is a book devoted €o the general Where 
subject of fancy work. It contains 18 pages about equally |} 
| divided upon the themes of Knitting, Crocheting, and Em- (9 ° 
i broidering. See page 8 for a detailed description of the work. 3 t 
| Sent for 10c. q 1S u 
| 2. Deyley and Centrepiece Book is devoted entirely tothe (3 * 
iP subject of Embroidery. It has chapters on Embroidery Stitches, - This can only be said of 


| - Centrepieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Luncheon ‘and Tea 

| Cloths, Cut Work, Table Spreads, in Denim and Jewel Em- 

13 broidery. See page 7 for a detailed description of the book. | 
Sent for 10c. | 
\9| 8 Crochet Booklet dels with crocheting. It vives directions 

| for crocheting Four-in-hand Ties, Shopping Bays, Suspenders, 
Lamp Shades, etc. See page 11 for more detailed desc ription. 

' Sent for 4c. \j 
|q| 4 Blue Book is invaluable to the embroiderer. It gives the 

b proper shades to use in embroidering over 170 flowers, leaves, 


a shade mounted on a 
SELF-ACTING 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE 
ROLLER 


Every housewife knows 
the importance of- this, 


and fruits. Sent for 4e. 


Our Very Latest Books. 3 
3| &. Our Jewel Book gives illustrations and instructions forthe {3 
7 popular Jewel Embroidery. Sent for 6e, \q 
3) 6. Our Delft Book reproduces the old Delft designs with full |} 

instructions. Sent for 6c, b 


\4| %. Our Rose Book gives latest and best flower designs, partic- X“ bs fe * and should insist on get- 
| ularly Roses, Sent for 6c, - , 


be - . me ~~ «ting the HaRTSHORN. 
\¥| & Our Bohemian Glass Book shows the latest thingin Em- [3 . 
iy broidery ; also some 36inch Tea Cloths. Sent for 6c. : Look for STEWART HARTSHORN’S autograph or label. 


| Illustrations in all the Books with full directions for working, cost of 
| linen, quantity and shades of silk required. 


We will send these books to any address upon receipt of the 
proper remittance. 


sLIeRS) 
wn Beware of imitations. “Ba 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILK CO. Toons sei 


| 2 AUTOCRA . 
FE 5! Union Street, New London, Conn. THE CENUIN 
el aqua SHOR 


OUR PATTERNS 


are the only ones sold in this country 
that are made up from specially im- 
ported French designs and models. They 
are not any more expensive on that 
account, but more correct, and show the 
latest Parisian ideas in the way of cut 
and style. These patterns are not illus- 
trated in any magazine, and are sold only 
at our office. We have no branches. 
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SEE SUGGESTIONS FOR DRESSMAKERS 


THE MorsE-BROUGHTON 


ComPANY, 


3 EAST 19TH STREET, 
Bet. Broadway and 5th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


»/ i wilh rr ir 


i 


I Ch; il f , 
y ie : 





Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy of 


the improved “L’ART DE LA Mone.” EarLy AUTUMN JACKET, 449. Pattern, 36 Bust, 25 cts. 
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A WONDERFUL BARGAIN I! 


IN GOLD 
$100 “Samantha at Saratoga ” FREE! 


The great 583-page subscription book, with hundreds of illustrations. Our sole object in 
making this remarkable offer, which involves a positive financial sacrifice on the part of the 
publisher of WOMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY, is to 
increase our list of new subscribers. 

Everybody knows ‘“‘Josiah Allen’s Wife.” Everybody should 
know her latest book. 


AS é¢ 9 
yeni Samantha at Saratoga. 


This book was written under the inspiration of a summer season 
’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, the proudest pleasure resort 
of America, where princes of the old world, with Congressmen, 
Presidents, Millionaires, Railroad Kings, and Princes of Commerce 
of our own great nation, with their wives, their beautiful daughters, 
and all the gayest butterflies of fashion, luxuriate in balmy breezes, 
display their personal charms, costly jewels, exquisite equipages, 
and revel in all the extremes of fashionable dissipation. 

‘¢ Samantha at Saratoga”? is in a vein of strong common sense 
that is pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, keeps the reader 
constantly enjoying an ever fresh feast of fun. This work is issued 
in one volume of 583 pages, size 8x6, and 24 ins. thick, and weighs 
2 Ibs. and 4 0zs. Printed on a superior quality of paper made ex- 
pressly for this work, profusely illustrated by F. Opper, of Puck, 
and is the regular subscription book that sells for $2.50. 


$100 in Gold and this Rook Free! 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the letters in EDUCATION? You can 
make twenty or more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive a great reward if you 
comply with the simple directions in this advertisement, Do not use any letter more times than 
it appears in the word. Use no language except English. Words spelled alike, but with differ- 
ent meaning, can be used but once. Use any dictionary. Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, 
prefixes, suffixes, adjectives, proper nouns allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will be 
allowed. Work it out in this manner: Education, date, ducat, don, duct, duet, cat, con, cot, at, 
ate, ton, it, on, no, etc. Use these words in your list. The publisher of WoMAN’s WorLD AND 
JenNEss MILLER MONTHLY will pay $20 in gold tothe person able to make the largest list of 
words from the letters in the word Education; $10 for the second largest ; $5 for the third ; $5 
for the fourth; and $2 for the thirty next largest lists. The above rewards are given free and 
without consideration for the purpose of attracting attention to our handsome woman’s maga- 
zine, twenty-eight pages, one hundred and twelve long columns ; edited by Mrs. Belle Armstrong 
Whitney, assisted by Belle Aubrey, Dinah Sturgis, Sally Van Rensselaer, and Azelia Grant. 
The magazine is beautifully illustrated with all original matter ; serial and short stories by the 
best authors. Subscription price, $1 per year. To enter the word contest for one of the prizes, 
and to receive the book, ‘** Samantha at Saratoga,” Free, you have to become a subscriber to the 
magazine, by sending $1.20 for a year’s subscription with your list of words (the 20 cents being 
the actual postage on the book). Thinkof it, one moment. Every person sending $1.20 (the 20 
cents is for postage on the book), and at least twenty words made from the word EDUCATION, 
will receive at once by return mail this remarkable book—actual cash selling price, $2.50—a 
year’s subscription to WoMAN’s WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY, anda chance to win $20 
in gold. You cannot afford to miss it. It is the opportuinity of your lifetime. Nothing 
approaching it in value was ever offered. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or your money 
refunded, Lists should be sent at once, and not later than April 15th. The names and 
addresses of successful contestants will be printed in May issue, published in April. Our pub- 
lication has been established nine years. We refer you to any mercantile agency for our stand- 
ing. Make your list now, Remit by P. O. order, express, registered letter, or by check—any 
way most convenient to you. Address 


J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, bent. c.m., 905 Temple Court Building, New York City. 
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Size, 8x6 inches 
Thickness, 2% inches. 
Weight, 244 Ibs. 
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PRICE 


Complete with Printing and Developing Outfit. 


5 ie - Camera 


perfectly foc i 

it takes an excellent picture, instantaneously or by time exposure. : 

The “SHURE SHOT” does work equal to that of the most expensive 
cameras on the market. Make photograph 2 x 2 inches. 


The entire ou 


acomplete instruction book. 
Price, $1.00. Postage in United States, 15c. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
Dept. 10. 65 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


The ‘“‘Shure Shot” Detective Camera» 


ONE DOLLAR canst i EE 





is artistically made from handsome wood, highly finished. Is 
used by experienced workmen. Having a finely ground lens, 


tfit contains everything necessary to print and develop, and also 


SEND FoR CATALOGUE OF SPECIALTIES, 








THE CLIPPING DIXONWS Seems 
COLLECTOR .. cy = dag lage gs og 


Devoted to the collecting of newspaper 


clit 
Do 


FRANK A. BURRELLE, Editor and Publisher, 


 @ Re A p M4 | | E Special brand for boilers, stacks, 
: | NT and steam pipes. 
»pings for pleasure or profit. One Gand tar civemain’ 


llar for 12 numbers. Tencentsa copy. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





OVERNMENT AUCTION Guns, revolvers, swords, cinnons, 





P. O. Box 2637; New York. saddles, tents, flags, tropates, etc., for use or decorating. _ Large, 


illustrated catalogue free. BANNERMAN, 27 Front St., N. Y. 
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Mr. James Read, a St. Louis paper hanger and contractor, in 
enumerating his now past troubles, said: ‘I can’t begin to 
tell you all the suffering I have gone through with my stomach, 
indigestion, dyspepsia, and constipation, which also gave rise 
to biliousness and headaches. Many a morning I have gone to 
work ona job and had to quit. I lost my appetite and nearly 
starved myself in trying to work up a relish for my food. I 
took bitters, tonics, pills, and everything else, but they didn't 
cure me. My wife had also some trouble with her stomach 
and a friend told her to try Ripans Tabules, so we started in 
together to take them and after a few boxes I began to feel 
‘bully.’ My appettite came back and now I feel as well as 
ever I did. My wife and I swear by Ripans Tabules.” 

Willis Harmon, conductor on the East Washington Street 
aud North Indianapolis line of Electric Street Railroads, 
Indianapolis, says of Ripans Tabules under date of September 
12, 1895: ‘‘lam 24 years old, was raised in the country, and 
have lived in Indianapolis about two years. In the street 
railroad business it is ‘catch as catch can’ in getting one’s 
meals. This irregular treatment of my stomach began to give 
me trouble, and six months ago I was at my worst. Everything 
late distressed me. I tried two first-class physicians, one 
after the other. No relief. I got worse. Tried patent medi- 
cines. No improvement. One day I bought a box of Ripans 
Tabules. With the first dose I began to improve. Relief was 
immediate. I have bought a second box, I think Iam cured, 
but I want the remedy handy. I have recommended the 
Tabules to a number of persons. I believe in them.” 





Mrs. Martha Gilkison, No. 1820 4th Avenue, Huntington, 
W. Va., says: ‘Fora good many years I have been bothered 
an awful sight with my stomach. I got so I couldn’t eat any- 
thing at ali without souring on my stomach. Lots of times 
while working I would spit up great mouthfuls of stuff bitter 
as gall. I kept getting worse all the time, and took piles of 
doctor medicine, but I might as well took that much starch for 
all the good it done me. It run into neuralgia of the stomach 
and worked itself allover me. Dr. Gardener, the new doctor 
up on 2oth Street, told me when I saw him it was my stomach 
that caused all the trouble and give me an order to the drug 
store. I took it there and the boy give me a box of Ripans 
Tabules. I began getting better and have used a little over 
two boxes, and am now sound and well. 

“ (Signed), MARTHA GILKISON.”’ 

Mrs. A. E. Kencer, a middle-aged lady residing at Sharps- 
burgh, Ky., says: ‘‘ For two years I was a constant sufferer 
from dyspepsia and felt that my case was beyond hope. After 
trying many remedies without success, I succumbed to the 
lasting disease, until one day while reading our county paper, 
the Bath County World, I saw an advertisement of the 
Ripans Tabules; and that advertisement has indeed brought 
relief to me. Only those that have been prey to painful digest- 
ive disorders, and have been denied the luxuries which the 
table may afford, can realize and appreciate the value of even 
one Ripans Tabule. To oneand to a// I say give them atrial.” 


R'I-P-A-N’S 
TABULES 





Mr. William T. Clime, a grocer doing business at 1822 Nor- 
ris Street, Philadelphia, recently made the following statement 
concerning Ripans Tabules: ‘*I had what the doctors called 
Nervous Indigestion, from which I suffered day and night. 
I tried several doctors, took electric treatment, patent medi- 
cines, and in fact everything that I could hear of, but nothing 
dene me any good and I made up my mind there was no help for 
me, only to grin and bear it; but one day I was passing a drug 
store and stopped to look at the display in the window and I 
happened to seea card with ‘ Ripans Tabules’ on it, and I 
thought, well, here’s another straw for a drowning man, so I'll 
throw some more money away; so I went in and bought a box 
and seems to me the first dose took effect. 1 have been taking 
them ever since and they have surely wo1ked wonders with me. 
When I look back on the past and then on my present condition, 
seems to me I am a new man. I am enjoying elegant health 
now, and I feel that I owe many thanks to Ripans Tabules. I 
have recommended them to several of my friends who say they 
are wonderful, and I must say they are a God-send to any one 
suffering from a disorder of this nature.” 

Mr. Will J. McLaughlin, of 614 Third Street, Portland, Ore- 
gon, under date of July 31, 1895, says: ‘I have suffered for 
years with dyspepsia and disease of the kidneys, with a long list 
of distressing symptoms, causing chronic constipation, which 
was a source of constant annoyance to me. I had bloating of the 
stomach and was very nervous. I had to be very careful of 
my diet, and for the past six months I lived almost entirely on 
graham bread and crackers. I tried doctors and change of 
climate, but it did no good. One day I picked up a magazine 
and saw an advertisement of Ripans Tabules, and as a drown- 
ing man grasps at a straw, 1 bought a box and commenced 
taking them. They helped me some, and I got another box 
and have some of them Jeft. I am all right now and can eat 
anything I wish without the least distress. I always carry a 
few in my vest pocket. I never imagined that such a little 
thing would do so much good. I am enjoying the best of 
health and do not have to goto the mountains either. I recom- 
mend them to my friends whenever I get a chance, for 1 know 
they have been worth a dollar apiece to me. 

(Signed), WiLt J. MCLAUGHLIN.” 

‘‘IT can speak highly of the grand effect of Ripans Tabules,” 
says Mrs. B. E. Wood, of Sharpsburg, Ky., Nov. 29, 1895. 
‘IT was for many years a great sufferer with nervous prostra- 
tion, and a friend (who had already tested the merits of the 
Tabules) advised me to try them. I did so, little thinking how 
much they were going to do for me, but can truly say that they 
worked a marvelous cure, and I never shall be without them in 
my house. They are unexcelled for any nervous affection.” 
Editor J. C. Nelson, of the Bath County World, in comment- 
ing upon the above, said : ‘*‘ Mrs. Wood was extremely nervous, 
excitable, did not sleep well, very poor appetite, restless, and 
she says the Tabules removed all these difficulties. She also 
suffered with nervous headache, which is now unknown to 
her. Her health, she says, is better than it has been since ten 
years ago.”’ One Gives Relief. 


So_tp BY DRuGGISTS. 
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HAIR OX THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 





AnD THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE S8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We pure hased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious aub- 
stances, and so simple any one can useit. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 
and de slighte d with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair —y ars as if by magic. 

It has no resemblance whatever to any other pre paration ever goed | for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained pn 4 wonderful results. IT CANNOT T FA ft. the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as ‘the be -ard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or mn pleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS.— 


“Fo HECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS— este BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT, 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. 1t dissolves and destroys the life prince 1°¥ of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young pe rsons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, » postage paid, , (securely sealed 
from observation) on rece ipt of price, %1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps re ceived the same as 
a) Cash. ALWAYS MENTION MoD COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this owe as it may not appear again.) 
LOCAL AND DENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S&S. A, 
GENERAL AGENTS pos MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 




















Hfanlicted with 


NORE EYES 






Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





BROWNS 
A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 


CAMPHORATED I have spent near! - years in the treatment of 
e 


SAPONACEOUS Catarrh, and have effected more cures than any spe- 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I must soon 


retire from active life, I will, from this time on, send 
the means of treatment and cure as used in my 
ractice, Free and post-paid, to every reader of 


FOR THE This paper who suffers from this loathsome, danger- 


ous and disgusting disease, Thisis a sincere offer 
7 F F 7 4 which anyone is free to eons. Address 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren St., New York. 








The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice 


in the World. 
, ositive, quick and mag au for ag Coastaaiion, 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth, tn igestion, Dyspepela, Sic eadache, Kidney 
= nee 2 oor Blood, an 
Orpulency, etc housands of testimonials from 
To Remove Tartar from the Teeth, gravel people whe pave Meee sare We send he 
ree an -pa ou run no ris 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve eave “Doctors? bile oan ret well Good Agents 
anted. Write ey; 
the Teeth, THE EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York City. 





To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy, 


Use Brow 'S Camphoratea When writing advertisers you 


will confer a favor by mentioning 


Saponaceous Dentifr ice. that you saw the advertisement 


in GODEY’S [MAGAZINE. 





Price, Twenty-five Cents a Jar. 
For Sale Everywhere. 








The Index to Volume CXXXIII. of Godey’s Magazine, 


July to December, 1896, 
1s issued, and will be furnished to subscribers upon application. 


The Godey Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, - 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds. % 
%, 
mea CRESOLENE being administered by inhalation, gives the safest p 
z and most effectual means of treating the throat and bronchial 4 
pa Its efficiency in Whooping Cough and Croup is wonderful. Its auti- Bi 
septic virtues render it invaluable in contagious diseases, as Diphtheria, Scarlet 
Fever, etc. Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. Sold by all druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall Street, New York. a 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, U. S. Agent. < 
Q 
VAPO-CRESOLENE VCVCVCVCVCVCVCVCO 





TRY THE FRAGRANT 


ie °¢~ Sontee Matches 


Stateroom. They "burn with a clear 


light, then smoulder, 
Diffusing 


Delightful 
Odors. 


A household 
necessity. 
All Drug- 
gists, 








OR 4 BOXES BY MAIL, 20 CENTS, 


ENTERPRISE SPECIALTY C0., 529 Broadway, New York. 


25 ot FREE 





to every person who will introduce our teas 
60 easy anyone can doit it. Forfull —, 
address Oxford Mdse. Co. 300 Wabas! 


Oe nae Bath Gabinet 


Hot Air—Vapor—Mineral—Turkish Baths at home 
Price low. Cures Rheumatism, Kidnev Troubles, Nervous 
Diseases, etc., etc. AGHNTS WANTED everywhere! 
| Goode thing... Large book book sent for Tat OO. Beiedo, o. 


Av. C) 








oo, all dif., Venezuela, Bolivia, etc., and POCKET 


ALBUM, ‘onlytoc. ; 200, alldif., Hayti, Hawaii, etc. 
§ Oh Stogms Agents wanted at 50% com. List FREE 


nn, 5941 Cote Brilliant Ave.,St.Louis,Mo. 


Blotting Pads given away. Send 
700, sti amp for some of them. 
. D. Johnston, Newport, R. I. 








DISOMNW’s 


Name on a pencil means the best. They write the 
smoothest and last the longest. Mention Gopry’'s 
and send 16 cents for samples of 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils, 


worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - JERSEY CITY, A. J. 


Special offer to Readers of GopEY’s MAGAZINE. 


Send this *ad.”’ and 1o cents 
in a and we will mail 
you ¥ lb. of any kind of Tea 
you may select. The best 
imported Good Teas and Cof- 
fees, 25c.per |b. We will send 
5 lbs. of FINE FAMILY 
TEAS on receipt of this 


*“‘ad.”’ and $2. _. All char- 
ges ges paid. | THE GREAT AM THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C 
, gt and 33 Vesey St., N.Y., P. 8. Box 289. 


=x 500 SECOND HAND. BICYCLES 


@ Ut makes 600 $15. New, 
Ne: f Nise Grade "8s models, gaprantood, $18 to 















out. Agents 
wanted, Write for particulars at once. 


D0. N. MBAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 


ial BUTTONS, 


aay Whitehead & Hoag Co., 
Newark, New Jersey. 




















ATTAR OF ROSES. 


HE latest fad of fashionable women is 
the use of perfumes in tablet form, doin 
away with sachet powders and liqui 
perfumes which stain and saturate. 

By this new and fashionable method the 





most costly as well as the rarest essential oils 
and extracts are used in their pure state. A 
vial of tablets lasts a long time, a single tablet 
being sufficient to perfume the contents of a 


glove or handkerchief box for weeks. 


Attar of Roses, worth at retail its weight in 
gold, or Pure Violet is supplied in vials of 
ten tablets each at 50 cents, postpaid, to any 


address, PERFUME TABLET CO., 


1211 American Tract Society Bidg., N.Y. 
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The Bemis Eye Sanitariumand Annex. 





BLINDNESS .«* PREVENTED. 


THE ABSORPTION TREATMENT A SUCCESS. 


“A Heaven-sent Blessing to those upon whom tlindness ts approaching.” 


~ There should be no waiting 


Hundreds successfully treated for 
all diseases of the eyes or lids with. 
out knife orrisk at their homes and at 
our Sanitarium, the largest and most 
¥ successful institution of its kind in 
America, Pamphlet free describing 
Treatment, 


Bemis Sanitarium, 
Glens Falis, N.Y. 









to be Blind. 








E. H. Bemis, Eye Specialist. 
Originator of the Absorption 
Treatment.. 


a  ) 





FOLDING VAPOR Hot faring» ot Heme, 
85a les and Gents 
BATH CABINET. Seltins Geshertotinsn tem 
ilies and Physicians. Everybody buys, sick or well. 50,000 
sold. Turkish, Russian and Medicated Baths at home, 
No more bath tubs, or Dr. bills, Renovates your sys 
tem, prevents Obesity. Cures, without medi- 
am cine, Colds, Rheumatism, La Gatgge, See Neu- 
ralgia, Eczema, Catarrh, Bright's ise: 
Malaria, Headaches, Female Complaints ond 
all Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kidney Diseases, 
BEAUTIFIES Complexion. Guaranteed. Made 
of Best Antiseptic Rubber Cloth, a | oe 
Wt. 5 lbs, Wholesale to agents. 
B. WORLD MFG. ©O., COLUMBUS. < 0. 









Free to Ladies. 


We will give one lady in each town or village a full sized $2 
case of LUXURA, the only Toilet article in the world that 
will develop the bust, or any part of the female form, remove 
wrinkles, etc. Write to- -day for it. Address 

Cc. M. WICCINS, 88 Warren Street, New York. 





Do You Ride a Wheel ? 


If you do, you need the best lubricant for it. 


4amDIXON'’S CYCLE CHAIN CRAPHITE 
not only thoroughly lubricates the chain and sprockets, 
but prevents wear and rust. Every cyclist should use it. 
It will pay you to mention Gopry’s and send 10 cents 
for sample stick. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
CRIPPLE GOLD MINES, sina feos Cold Mining Coos beautitul 


LLIPIPDASLIDLATLSTPSAT) work free. 
F. H. PETTENGELL, Colorado Springs, Col. 








All kinds of news- paper clippings and 
acquaintances names, $50 a thousand. Par- 
ticularsforstamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. A.L.,304 W .139th St.,N.Y, 





RHEUMATISM 





Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The latest, surest an best. Sample sent free 


on mention of this Magazine, 


The Whitehall Megrimine Go,, South Bend, Ind. 





QOccuLT FORCES. 


A wonderful book containing valuable matter of 
intense interest to all who desire in any way to benefit 
their condition in life, a marvel of condensed thought 
and brilliant ideas pointinga new way to success in all 
undertakings through the mastery of subtile forces. 

Develop your latent powers and accomplish what 
would otherwise be impossible. This knowledge not 
only increases personal influence but fortifies one 
against designing and unprincipled persons. Price of 
book 30c. or sent free for addresses of friends likely to 
be interested in it and 12c.in stamps. Circulars free 


OCCULT PUB. CO., 3574 Vincennes Ave., G. D, 17, Chicago, Ill. 











Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used forover FIFTY YEARS by MIL- 
rg wt MOTHERS FOR THEIR CHIL. 
DR WHILE TEET FING with god: SUC- 
CESS It his nr HE C LD, SO pe 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL MIU 

WIND COLIG and is the BEST HEMI 
FOR DIARIACEA. Sold by Sealine “aad 
part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





ah 


I pay good wages for light 
easy work that can be done 
at home. No experience nec- 
gaa me cage ee essary. Write for particu- 
ars. Address Ruta GOoLpsMiTH, Box 707, VUhicago, Il. 





Sone £3 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








TOOTH 


A 4 # i CAS SOAP 
! 


“OTHERS IMITATE!I—NONE EQUAL 
256. All druggists or by mall. C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago. 








- 25 diff U.S.stamps 10c, 100 diff.foreign 0c. Agts w’td @ 
, 504. List free! Lb. Dover & Cu. 5958 Theodosia, StLouis, Mo, 








We will mail on appli- 
cation, free information 
how to grow hair u 
a bald head, stop falli ng 
hair and remove scalp 
diseases. Address, 
Altenheim Oe Dispensary, 

Dept. Box 779, 
Birtinnsth Ohio, 
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Prospectus of America’s Greatest Family Paper for 1897. 





Each Weex. O2 Numbers a Year. ‘cS. ° 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
6 Special Numbers. as o%e ‘Me Two Dollars a Year. 


SSS OSS SSS 


CUR NEW LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 


Among Whom Are the World’s Most Celebrated Authors. 


A. Conan Doyle, Rudyard Kipling, Julian Hawthorne, 
J. M. Barrie, Elizabeth Olmis, 8. R. Crockett, 
Bret Harte, Brander Matthews, Florence Warden, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Maxwell Gray, 8. Baring Gould, 
Seward W. Hopkins, Hamlin Garland, Ralph H. Shaw, 
Frank R. Stockton, Sarah Grand, The Duchess, 
Mary Kyle Dallas, Max Pemberton, John R. Musick, 
Stanley J. Weyman, Duffield Osborne, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Anthony Hope, Owen Wister, Howard Fielding, 
Mrs. Alexander, Stephen Crane, Fiona Macleod, 
Charles Kelsey Gaines, Will Lisenbee, Charles B. Lewis, 
Prof. Felix L. Oswald, Charles F. Holder, Mrs. N. 8. Stowell, 
Rev. Dr. John Hall, ** Quida,” Barbara Kent, 
Elizabeth C. Winter, Sarah Orne Jewett, Martin Hunter, 
Rev. 8, Parkes Cadman, Effie Adelaide Rowlands, Eben E. Rexford. 


The New York Ledger for 1897 will present a greater variety of attractions than 
ever before. Its list of contributors embraces the moss popular authors in Europe and 
America. In the number and character of its contributions, and the variety and beauty 
of its illustrations, the Ledger has no equal among the weekly periodicals of the 
Ynited States. In its enlarged form it is able to lay before its readers every week 
*® greater quantity of interesting matter in the form of serials, short stories, illus- 
trated sketches, and articles by famous preachers and men of science, than any paper 
in the World, All its old and valuable features are retained, such as the Correspond- 
ence, Woman’s World, Children’s Column, Scientific Miscellany, and its rich and varied 
articles on topics of general interest, poetry and household information. The Ledger 
contains something for every member of the family. 


Sample Copies Free on Application. Send at once to 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, New York City. 
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“Te family circle is never so 
happy after the chain is 
broken and a link taken. Some 
family chains are strong, others 
weak. Have you a good fam- 
ily history? Or is there a tend- 
ency to coughs, throat or bron- 
chial troubles, weak lungs ? 
Has a brother, sister, parent or 
near relative had consumption ? 
Then your family chain is weak. 


Strengthen it. Take 


Scott’ s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oi, with Hypophosphites. It 
makes rich blood, gives strength and vigor to 
weak lungs and run-down constitutions. With 
its aid the system throws off acute coughs and 


colds. It prevents the chain from breaking. » 
Shall we send you a béok about this, free? 




















For sale by all druggists at 50 cts. and $1.00 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York 
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were awarded the Highest Honors™by the World’s Fair 
| ANOS Judges for Tone, Scale, Action, Touch, Design, Material, 
and Construction. Write for Catalogue and full description 


free. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 
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The traveler who 
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would thoroughly 
PBT EE HPKN enjoy his toilet and 
‘See My New Waist ?”’ ! Y 
tilngana everything ean to buton iste Gagne 3 bath must [carry a . 
mothers and children alike. t supports the body 
1ealthfully, comfortably, naturally, and being easy o rms 
Paceeene = ihe’ dnaen of ne shetle fall lene half cake 1 in his tor- i —T 3 2 
tedious, Recommended by physicians, On 
FERRI 9 Good Sense-, let case. a 
Be CORSET WAIST i = 
" Sete saeek ee Wee, Song cat ohare wae, to as om Sees. BI TooPer ee Pure SoG 
FOR “GALE BY ALL RETAILERS. : rrno 
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| THE CHARM xe a 
\ de. 33 
I T 252 
. + 
| oF WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY. ||. 2223) 
| ween 
i Home Portraiture, Flash-light pictures of fireside wi 5 7% 
groups, views of the glittering landscape—all are easy 3 RE ® 
and delightful with the Bullet Cameras, They load in 8 oS 5s 5 
Daylight with our Film Cartridges or can be used with A Fore 
plates. Improved shutter, set of three stovs, achro- 0 wun% J 
matic lens, Booklet Free. & po Ad 
| Bh ee a 
No. 4 Bullet, for 4x 5 pletures, enpayi/y with film, 12 sY2eO DE 
| exposures, uses glass plates or ro;i film, (notloaded) - $15.00 720 aere s 
| VFACTURINGCO co Film Cartridge, 12 exposures 4x5, for No. 4 Bullet, « 90 Bo are | 
O£8°s 
: Pocket Kodaks. 5.06 009 * 6 om 
ONN.U.S.A ‘Ce | Is to EASTMAN KODAK CO. ||23 22 
yam LUMB Bulls-Eyes. $15.00 ROCHESTER, N.Y. - a | 
| t og 
: hae BESS 
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IS UNFINISHED without the perfume of a fine Sachet. 
a Th | J.& E. Atkinson, London, make White Rose, Heliotrope, 

+a e 0s egah own Violet,and many other odors unapproached in fragrance. 
) at Make the trial and you will thank us for the hint. 
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